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ON THE STATE OF THE RURAL POPULATION. 


_ Tue symptom of the greatest difficulty and danger in the national 
disorder, is that absolute (though it has been a gradual) alteration in 
the condition and habits of the rural population, by which, in an age 
of boasted enlightenment, the moral condition of the peasant retro- 
grades, instead of advancing, and which, at the very time that we 
profess to re-establish and strengthen the social system, is silently 
Progressing towards its disorganization. In our inquiry into this 
matter, our endeavours will be directed, first, to describe the actual 
situation of the peasantry in connexion with that of the classes above 
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them; secondly, to discover the causes which have produced so dis- 
astrous a state of things; and lastly, “to shadow out,” if we may be 
so fortunate, some plain and simple palliative and cure. 

The portion of the population which depends upon agriculture for 
subsistence is, it cannot be denied, redundant; by which we mean 
to express that its numbers have increased beyond the apparent 
powers of the area under tillage to afford them employment. We 
waive, for the moment, the belief so confidently pronounced, and by 
competent judges, that the same surface, judiciously cultivated, 
would! employ profitably a still larger population—we waive also for 
the present, the discussion of the causes why all the existing num- 
bers are not employed upon the land—we merely state the fact, and 
content ourselves with the averment, that in the vast majority of the 
rural parishes of England, there are more men than can find work. 
The consequence is, that a too severe competition in the labour- 
market has brought wages to the lowest possible rate; and without 
reference to the amount paid, it may fairly be said that single men 
obtain no more than will yield the lowest term of subsistence, while 
those who are married and have families, are compelled to eke out 
their earnings by parish allowances, according to the numbers of 
their children. When men seek employment, they are willing to 
abide by what the master fixes; in fact, the one must take what the 
other will give, for, if the work be refused, there is an idle competi- 
tor at hand who will accept the job. The labourer has, in truth, no 
choice—the poor-laws confine him to a spot, or so limit his scope of 
action, that the free circulation of labour is precluded, and thus he 
has no alternative but the parish. His degradation is complete. Can it, 
then, be matter of wonder that the links in the chain of rural society 
are broken? Can it surprise any one that the man who knows hin- 
self to be honest and industrious, strong, and active—who is willing 
to task his strength to the utmost, yet who feels that he cannot hope 
to satisfy even his merest wants by a life of exertion and toil—can it 
be matter of surprise that such a man regards the world as a region 
of misery, its laws as arbitrary and unjust, and its rulets as tyrants, 
whom he is bound by the law of self-defence, or at least the alluring 
motives of retaliation, to despoil and circumvent by every means in 
his power? We shall come to apprehend the truth of these appa- 
rently extreme and bitter accusations more clearly, when we enter 
upon the causes and go back to the habits of the preceding genera- 
tion. We do not exaggerate the condition of that pauperized class 
who ought to be the labourers in agriculture, when we describe them 
as reduced to the minimum of subsistence (taking the average), as 
discontented in mind, broken in spirit, dissevered from the natural 
ties which ought to bind them to those next above them in their so- 
cial relations, and appearing to those who visit the sins of the rulers 
on the offences of the victim, to be at once reckless and grasping— 
covetous to-day in order to be improvident to-morrow. There: are, 
indeed, modifications produced by local circumstances and individual 
qualities, by the occupation, wealth, and personal character of their 
employers, and by the customs of the place; but the more perfect 
generalization is that we have adopted—they are reduced to the ex- 
tremity of privation and moral degradation. This isnot’ assertion— 
it is supported by indisputable proofs. | During the summer and 
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autumn of 1830, in some counties, the whole mass of labourers rose 
and demanded an increase of wages, with a force and a pertinacity 
which was not to be resisted. They destroyed the machinery by 
which they imagined their labour was supplanted. Nor, although a 
temporary advance -was conceded, did the evil stop here. The 
agency of fear has still been resorted to. The incendiary fires, how- 
ever originated—however, in single instances, the results of indivi- 
dual vengeance, partake, in the general, of this single motive—they 
are perpetrated with the express design to terrify the wealthy into a 
more’ beneficial employment of the poor. There are also additional 
symptoms in the increasing frequency of vagabond mendicancy,, of 
highway-robberies, and in a common offence, not perhaps so recent 
in its origin, though of late more general in its occurrence—namely, 
the slaughter of sheep in the open fields. ‘These are the more pro- 
minent evidences of that depravation of character which afflicts the 
country; but the confirmation, the confirmation strong, is to be seen 
in the universal laxity of manners—in the indifference to indepen- 
dence and personal estimation—in the total decay of the decent 
pride which used to keep a man off the parish—in the reckless habits, 
and the almost utter disappearance of that respect for their superiors, 
which was, not long ago, the distinction of the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, and which we would not regret to see diminished, if its substi- 
tute were a consciousness of dignity, rather than a revengeful 
feeling of degradation. ‘They who are most disposed to ex- 
tenuate the conduct of the labourer in agriculture, amongst whom 
—yea, among the foremost of whom—we desire to be numbered, are 
forced to admit that this picture of rural manners is not overcharged. 
Some allowance as to the degree of depravation is undoubtedly to 
be made for proximity to large towns, and comparatively dense po- 
pulation. The deterioration will almost always be found to have 
some relation to these particulars, and to the latter especially, as 
sharpening the competition in the labour-market, decreasing wages, 
and augmenting parish allowances. Poverty, recklessness, and misery, 
it is especially to be remarked, are almost always proportioned to the 
relative power of the area to maintain the inhabitants; we do not 
mean in a general, but in the local sense of employment—the lesser 
thus conforming to the greater proposition. 

What, then, has brought a people, active, honest, and disposed 
to be industrious, to so deplorable a state ? 

If we go back to a date about forty years ago, we find the farms 
were of moderate dimensions, varying indeed from thirty to five hun- 
dred acres, with here and there (very rarely) a larger occupation, 
where vast tracts of the land were light, uninclosed, and appropriated to 
sheep-walk. At the period to which we revert the population was at 
least nearer, and perhaps below, the demand for the cultivation of the 
soil. The demand oa supply of food were also more nearly equal. 
Manufactures had not arrived at the advancement which capital, -sci- 
ence, and the competition excited by the late wars have since. pro- 
duced; and the women and children of the peasantry could add 
considerably, by spinning and other similar arts, to the earnings of a 
family. The workmen. upon a farm resided, for the most part, in 
the farm-house ; for the law of settlement had not yet been found a 
Q2 
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grievance of any distressing import; neither had the mind of the 
master soared very far above that of the hind. There was in this 
point a much nearer approach to equality; man and master con- 
suited together, worked together, me lived together; the interest 
of the one was the interest of the other—the product of the farm was 
all in all to both. Hence it followed that there was an ascendancy, 
almost to be accounted of nature, which the superior had over the 
inferior, proportioned to their constant and inseparable association ; 
and indeed it was visible in the conformity which the manners and 
character of the servant bore to those of his employer. 

The French Revolution broke out. Happily, in one respect, a 
spirit of inquiry was set loose; but unhappily, also, that spirit was, 
at first, directed rather to wild schemes than practical methods 
of amelioration; and, as is always the case, the worst doctrines tra- 
vel at once to the ignorant, the best remain long uncirculated with 
the enlightened: while visions of a new and bright era, of “ peace to 
earth and good-will to man,” broke on the speculations of the philo- 
sopher, it was rather confused notions of violence that suggested 
themselves to the labourer; the one might hope for an equality of 
power, but the other began to long for an equality of goods. Then 
came war and the exaltation of price, which applied so great a sti- 
mulus, and wrought so great a change in the commerce of agriculture. 
Between 1795 and 1827, more than three millions of acres of waste- 
land were inclosed.* Capital flowed towards agriculture in the 
largest possible streams, yet it could not flow fast enough to meet 
the demand which the effects of war and the policy of Bonaparte 
originated, In 1812, the average price of wheat was about seven 
pounds sterling a quarter. The profits of the farmer were immense ; 
during that year they amounted, in many instances, where an abun- 
dant crop combined with the high price, almost to the value of the 
fee-simple of the land. 

The results were as follow :—It was essential to the very subsist- 
ence of the people, as well as to the resistance of the enemy, that 
the greatest encouragement should be given to agriculture—the pro- 
fits alone, indeed, afforded this encouragement. In proportion to 
these profits, which afforded even a better security than the condi- 
tion of the individual, were the loans of capital from bankers. But it 
also became a necessary consequence that a certain elevation in the 
character and means of the employment itself should attend the ap- 
plication of talent, and the investiture of large fortunes in the occu- 





* This is a most important fact, bearing upon a most important point of the subject, 
because the enormous quantity of land inclosed, shows first how indispensable to the 
mere existence of the population was the prodigious activity directed towards agricu!- 
ture, and secondly it establishes that land of all qualities aa been profitably brought 
under cultivation ; for it is impossible to suppose that such vast tracts were selected for 
their superior goodness. They were taken indiscriminately and improved by capital 
and skill—a fact which goes far to prove that nearly all qualities of soil are susceptible 
of profitable tillage. To strengthen the demonstration, we subjoin the actual account 
of wastes inclosed, published in 1796 by the Committee of Waste Lands, and the 
computed amount of the subsequent inclosures. From 1710, when the first Inclosure 
Hull, properly so called, was passed, for the parish of Ropley, in the county of South- 
ampton, to the year 1796 there were passed :— 

Bills. Acres. 
1776 2,837,837 
From 1796 to 1827, both inclusive 2110 3,376,000 
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tion. Hence the magnitude of the farms was indefinitely increased 
—farm-houses became mansions—all the buildings and appurtenances 
assumed a prreetromee improvement—agriculture rose at once from 
an art to the dignity of a science—societies were established—pre- 
miums offered—county surveys and treatises published. Such vast 
and, it must be admitted, useful assemblies, as the Shows of Mr. 
Curwen of Cumberland, and Mr. Coke of Norfolk, attracted from all 
parts of the kingdom (and even from foreign countries) the farmers, 
to whom now was accorded the loftier style of “ Agriculturists.”. An 
impulse, perfectly incalculable, except in its results, was given to an 
employment, which, from having hitherto been amongst the least as- 
suming, came now to be deemed of the very highest importance 
among the arts of life. , 

But what were the effects of these changes upon the manners and 
condition of the entire mass of the rural population? ‘The fortunes 
of the proprietors had been at least doubled; the profits of their 
tenants had increased in a larger ratio. Height of success generated 
high thoughts, and the habits of both these classes were now ob- 
served to correspond with the change. The squire was no longer 
content with the pleasures of the country and the management of his 
estate; he extended his connexions, and his notions of the refine- 
ments belonging of right to his station. He visited London at stated 
periods; his house, his furniture, and establishment—the polished 
education of his children, and the general intellectual elevation, all 
gave indications of loftier, prouder, and more exclusive pretensions. 
These changes, of necessity, separated him more widely from that 
regular and kindly, if we may not call it friendly, intercourse which 
used to subsist between landlord and tenant. Even the alteration in 
the manner of sporting—the game no longer preserved as a cheap 
amusement, but multiplied into an ostentatious extravagance—the 
battue, which gradually made its way down the scale (when such 
novel assumptions came to be considered as indications of power and 
aggravation of style)—even these will be found to have had their 
influence, and a very unfortunate influence, both upon the habits 
and morals of all the rural classes. 

The interval between the landlord and tenant, it must not be for- 
gotten, had, in a degree, been filled up by those large profits, and 
larger occupations, which either constituted the inducements to the 
capitalist to become an “ Agriculturist,’ or which had lifted the 
farmer of 200, 300, or 400 acres, with a moderate house and mode- 
rate desires, into the occupant of from 1000 to 2000 acres, and the 
inhabitant of a residence not far, not very far, below the mansion of 
his landlord in artificial refinements and luxuries. 

And now we come to the inevitable results of these changes upon 
the working class. From such residences, the servants of the farm 
were almost necessarily excluded ; a man with such wealth, power, 
and pretensions, would submit with reluctance to the personal su- 
pervision which must be bestowed upon such inmates. It followed 
almost as a matter of course that the hind who must find himself a 
habitation, would be desirous to find himself a helpmate. Population 
thus perhaps, in the country, received its first artificial impulse. 
The former course of events, by which the long-tried, industrious, 
and frugal man, rose through the several gradations of service, accu- 
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mulating a little more and more with each remove, was domiciliated 
with the dairy-woman, by whose society and similarity of habits he 
was attracted and attached, and whom he at last married, was totally 
reversed. The young out-door labourer was tempted, if not com- 
pelled to marry in his own defence. Cottages multiplied, and the 
social was superseded by the separate system of domestic habitation. 
In the mean time the rise in the price of corn had, as we have shown, 
generated an universal desire of appropriating every spot that would 
bear an ear of wheat or barley. The inclosure of commons, though 
a national good, and even in some respects a corrective of morals, 
for the most lawless were always found to harbour near such wild 
domains, was in some important points an evil to the industrious la- 
bourer. The addition to their income which the careful couple 
derived from the common, half the maintenance of a cow, a pig, and 
a small number of geese, ducks, and fowls, as the case might be, was 
at once cut off.*. But they were compensated in wages? By no 
means. The rise in wages never even kept pace with the rise of the 
price of food and necessaries, both of which were enhanced by the 
taxation which was the fruit of the war. On the contrary, the aug- 
mentation, indispensable to the very existence of the labourer, intro- 
duced the system of paying a portion of wages from the parish rates. 
Thus it was that the evil of the law of settlement came to be felt, 
and with its pressure grew that desire of evasion, which has been the 
source of such eternal, such expensive litigation between parishes, 
of such inequality and injustice to the rate-payers, of such oppressive 
tyranny towards the labourer, of so much perjury, animosity, demo- 
ralization, and vengeance. The depravation has at length been com- 
pleted by the misery and recklessness attendant upon the abject 
poverty, which is the consequence of extreme competition, of the 
commercial and moral opponency, so to speak, which reigns between 
the three classes of dependants on the soil, and also between them 
all and the Church, instigated in no small degree by the circulation 
of those cheap and inciting publications to which no proper antidote 
has yet been exhibited in a judicious and effectual system of useful 
and moral education.+ 

Hitherto we have spoken only of internal changes: with the peace 
came also the increase in the competition, which the discharge of so 
many soldiers and seamen, the release of so many artisans, who were 
employed not only in the various trades which especially belong to a 
state of war, but also who were supported by the commercial mono- 
poly which was given to England, These came into the labour 
market, or upon the parishes, with terrific rapidity and weight, and 








* The improvement of farming machinery might perhaps be accounted an evil to the 
villager, but a far more active agent in the change has been the perfection of those en- 
gines y which the spinning of wool has been transferred from the cottage to the fac- 
tory. We would be understood not to depreciate the general advantages of machinery, 
which are indisputable, but merely to show its effects upon rural employment. 

t We assign to political opinions, properly so called, very slight effect in producing 
the altered habits of the peasantry. They care little, and know less about the questions 


that vehemently agitate the inhabitants of manufacturing districts. But the vague no-, 
tions of political and personal rights thus propagated, have had considerable influence 
in generating and perpetuating a general dissatisfaction, and a more active spirit of in- 
subordination connected with no slight feeling of the t of masses. Durimg one of 
the parochial rebellions, a ringleader emphatically whispered to a magistrate who came 
to the spot with the military," We have found out the secret, —numlers will do it.” 
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though such a consequence must have been foreseen, it was met by 
no countervailing provisions. At a still later- period the incursions 
of the Irish have assisted yet more to crowd the labour market of 
England, Thus is it that in the matter of parochial relief alone, we 
may trace the subsequent and later depravation of the individual. 
" It is scarcely less fatal in the manner. Overseers are placed between 
two fires—between the parish and the poor. Their office is alike 
painful and troublesome. They are often overbearing in their lan- 
guage, and as they always postpone to the latest moment and by 
every possible means the relief, however inevitable at last, the pau- 

r is thus made to wait in cold and hunger at the door the leisure 
of the parish officer, to endure reproachful language, to be brow- 
beaten, and charged with idleness, cunning, and fraud; in short, with 
everything that malice, rumour, conjecture, or a countervailing cun- 
ning on the part of the parish and its agent can suggest. Of late 
too employments have been inflicted against which the powerful and 
able husbandman revolts. The roads, the gravel pit, (that lower 
than the lowest deep,) must be the passport to an allowance, barely 
sufficient to keep life and soul together. Thus the men are concen+ 
trated—to work? No—to exaggerate their own sufferings, exaspe- 
rate each other, and plot mischief and revenge. We defy the in- 
genuity of man to invent a more certain receipt for the conversion 
of an honest, industrious, careful, and capable husbandman into a 
poacher, a smuggler, a thief, or an incendiary, than to send him into 
a gravel-pit together with from half a dozen to a dozen of his fellows, 
in wet or cold weather, at five or six shillings a-week, thus degrad- 
ing him at once to a pauper and a slave, with neither motive nor 
means to save him from idleness, exasperation, and vengeance. To 
hang him would be a comparative blessing, both as respects society 
and the individual; for this sort of work is to fit him for the gallows, 
and nothing else, by a course of suffering and crime. 

Such are the comprehensive outlines of the most powerful causes 
of the ruin of the habits of the labourer in agriculture. Others are 
to be found in the non-residence of the clergy, and in the insur- 
mountable barriers between the Church.and the poor, which the lofty 
training of the clerical body, unfitting them totally for the attain- 
ment of that temporal acquaintance with the condition and wants 
of their parishioners, and the consequent mental ascendancy and di- 
rection, erects, It is to this single fact and its effects, far more than 
to a difference in doctrine, that the appearance of those neat, 
dry, warm, compact, modest, comfortable buildings of red brick, 
called meeting-houses, embracing the three great denominations of 
dissenters, and which have risen in almost every populous village, is 
attributable. The teachers of such congregations are generally men 
whose piety, energy, and indomitable perseverance have, in the true 
sense of the word, called them to qualify themselves for religious in- 
struction. What chance has the classical scholar, brought up with 
the proud feelings of mundane learning, conventional honour, and 
gentlemanlike bearing, (which with us always signifies reserve, ) with 
the laborious enthusiast, whose ardent devotion, whose contempt of 
poverty, toil, privation, and even of hunger, have trampled upon the 
difficulties that surrounded his narrow circumstances, and have lifted 
him to that ministry which it is his only happiness to pursue-—what 
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chance, we say, has the one man with the other, in disputing for the 
pre-eminence of their modes of worship? What to the one is the 
calmness of resigned endurance—to the other is the ecstasy of pious 
success! With the best dispositions, the one is disqualified by birth, 
by nature, as it were, and by education; he may, and in man 
instances does indeed commiserate the wants, corporeal and spiritual, 
of the labourer or the artisan he wishes to benefit and to instruct ; 
but he can neither enter into his feelings, nor converse in his lan- 
guage. The dissenting pastor, whose titles to the ministry are his 
enthusiasm, biblical knowledge, a sixpenny licence, and a dozen 
followers not less enthusiastic than himself, on the contrary sympa- 
thizes profoundly and entirely with the object of his solicitous atten- 
tion; he has lived the same life, and undergone the same trials, en- 
dured the same sufferings, and can apply both temporal consolation 
and his own religious remedy. Hence the desertion of the peasantry 
from the church; and with that desertion, it must not be concealed, 
has grown up an increased hostility to superiorities of station. 

We owe much to the new Game Law; but we must not forget, in 
accounting for the dispositions of the present generation, to remem- 
ber how long we shall yet feel the effects of the old system ; the bar- 
barian ardour for the preservation of game, and the manner of its 
destruction imitated from the French, pampered as it has been to so 
monstrous a pitch, has, we all know, held out a grievous temptation 
to crime. The concentration of from one hundred to four hundred 
pheasants, and as many hares, to be slaughtered in a single battue, 
(we have for this no English name,) is not unfrequent. The work- 
ing man, who has been perhaps trained to some love of the sport by 
attending the Squire, or his sons, sees the birds out to feed every 
morning and every evening as he goes to his work, or on his return; 
he knows that, if he can kill a brace of these almost domesticated 
fowls, they will bring him as much as he can earn by a week of the 
hardest toil. He yields to the suggestion of his own wants and the 
persuasion of his companions. He is encouraged by the rich game 
buyer; and a contempt of law and disregard to honesty and charac- 
ter are thus begun. A little practice and a little failure complete 
the transformation, and the industrious villager is conyerted into an 
idle, drunken vagabond, and he sinks at last into the jail bird and 
the transported felon. But while this change is going forward, his 
dissolute habits extend to his family and his acquaintance. He 
degrades the one and corrupts the other, and so propagates the cruel 
and contagious disorder of wretchedness and crime, which poverty 
and temptation have brought upon himself. 

In our progress towards this terrible conclusion, we have necessa- 
rily overleaped those transmutations which have fallen with such 
oppressive weight upon the loftier classes of rural society. But the 
evils which destroyed the lower have not been without their retribu- 
tion upon the higher. While the former were sinking into the abyss, 
the latter were luxuriating in the brightest regions of prosperity, and 
they appeared to have forgotten, during the long revel, that the 
chances leading to their advancement were mere casualties which 
must end with their cause—the war. The then owners, and the 
then purchasers came to estimate the war-price as the intrinsic value 
ot land. They naturally obeyed the impulsive force of wealth, which, 
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according to Burke’s definition of civil and vulgar happiness, is, “ to 
covet much, and to enjoy much.” — The period of sunshine was long 
enough to confirm their habits of luxury and refinement. 

And what was the conduct of the Government who witnessed these 
effects, but, as it should seem, without caring to understand the 
causes ? 

Notwithstanding the prodigious stimulus that had been applied to 
agriculture, the average annual importation of wheat only (reckon- 
ing twenty-five years backward from the peace) had been not less 
than five hundred thousand quarters. There had been also large 
importations of other grain. It was thus obvious that with an in- 
creasing population, a proportion, though comparatively a small pro- 

rtion, of the subsistence of the country must be derived from 
abroad. It must have been no less clear, that, under whatever sys- 
tem of duties, with a difference of cost amounting to at least 100 per 
cent. whenever the ports of England were opened for the foreign 
growth, a superabundance would rush in. But ministers laid it down 
as a rule of conduct, that the taxation of the country could not be 
sustained if the price of produce were low; they therefore hoped and 
endeavoured to bolster up revenue by high protecting duties, The 
foreseen consequences occurred ; a fluctuation ruinous to the tenant 
followed ; and before 1821 four successive accesses of high and low 
price drained the capital of the farmer—the operative capital of the 
most useful class, be it remembered,—into the pockets of the landlord, 
the clergyman, and the tax-gatherer. How so? it may be inquired. 
As thus: The farmer was led to compute in his contracts for hire 
upon the price at which the sale of foreign wheat was permitted 
(eighty shillings a quarter, importation being free at all times,) as 
the average price of his commodity, and he held his stock, unless 
pressed by necessity, in the hope to obtain it. In the mean time 
the foreign merchant possessed the market, and the English grower 
came into the competition not only under the loss of the cost of 
production, but under that of interest of capital and waste also. 
The wet harvest of 1816 particularly favoured this delusion ; prices 
ran up to almost six pounds a quarter. The farmer was thus blinded 
even more than by the declaration of the Prime Minister (Lord 
Liverpool) during the period of the first access of depression, that 
“a redundance of production was the cause.” When, in 1819, the 
agriculturists, justly alarmed at their state, began to petition, Mr. 

Robinson, then the President of the Board of Trade, declared in 
behalf of his colleagues, the decided determination of Ministers to 
abide by the course they had adopted. He said “ they looked upon 

the last measure as one of sound legislative policy, and it had pro- 
duced all the benefits that were expected to be derived from it to 

the agricultural interests of the country. Moreover they would 
consider it to be the height of imprudence, amounting almost to in- 
sanity, to introduce any new measure.”* 

In 1820 the bubble burst, and in 1822 came forth from the report 
of the Agricultural Committee, but from the pen of Mr. Huskisson, 
that most extraordinary, contradictory, and evasive report, which. 
made’ so much noise in the country. But the end was aly rendered 


atl 





* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XXXIX. p. 68. 
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more disastrous, by delay. The importations were immense during 
1817, 1818, and 1819. The fall in price increased, to: double its 
amount, the pressure of taxation; for it is self-evident that a double 
value is extracted if the same amount. of taxes is called for when 
wheat is at fifty-six shillings as when it was at one hundred and 
twelve, with perhaps some allowance for the bulk of the crop. The 
same principle applies to rent and tithes; and thus it was that 
during the period included, and during the former accesses, of low 
price, the capital of the farmer was in a great measure transferred, to 
the utter ruin of multitudes, and the effectual reduction of by far too 
many of that class. 

Strange as it may seem to any one who can follow out the inevit- 
able consequences of a system of protecting duties, upon what plan 
or scale soever it may be fixed, this system has been continued— 
modified indeed, but continued—and what are the consequences ? 
First, the farmer is perpetually assisted by donations from the land- 
lord and the parson. Do these contribute to augment the respect felt 
by the farmer for either of his benefactors? Unfortunately, they do 
not. The farmer knows that he has or has not a right to this allow- 
ance. If too much rent or tithe have been exacted, he ought not 
to receive it as a donation, nor does it afford an adequate compensa- 
tion to his loss. His sense of independence is broken down, and he 
participates, in a mild degree, in the same. feeling that the applicant 
to the parish experiences when he receives relief. Hence also the 
hostility which has arisen between the farmer and the landlord, and 
more especially between the farmer and the parson. Of late the far- 
mer has enlisted the labourer in his cause; and we advert to these 
facts more for the last result than any preceding effect. There exists 
no doubt that the disturbances of 1830 and 1831 were exacerbated, if 
not originally excited, by the declarations of farmers to their men, that 
high rents and high tithes were the compelling forces which brought 
down wages. Hence, as much as any other reason, the tardiness and 
reluctance of the farmers to act in suppressing the partial insurrec- 
tion of their servants. 

So simple and plain has been the facile course of the descent by 
which the several classes of rural society have fallen into their present 
situation! We now witness an important struggle on the part. of the 
landowner to retain his station (i. e. his expensive, and, to a certain 
extent, exotic habits) with greatly diminished means. The present 
contest against the clergy, though proceeding upon the most rational 
ground, (namely, that leaving the amount of compensation out of the 
question, the tithe system is, in the manner of its collection, the most 
fertile source of dissension,) can hardly be fairly examined without 
some suspicion that the landholder sees his property will become 
more valuable in exact proportion to its enfranchisement from the 
claims of the church. Hence, upon this point, he cordially unites 
with the farmer. The latter desires to be freed from the vexatious 
interposition which tithes permit, and demands to enjoy the un- 
fettered exercise, together with the full and fair profits, of his own 
skill and capital, which, he contends, form no part of the original ap- 
propriation to religious uses. Both landlord and tenant are thus 
looking for some relief to a more equitable mode of recompensing 
ecclesiastical service. These desires, however, have sown discord of 
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the most inveterate nature, while the beneficial agency of the clergy 
is nearly paralyzed by its rage, now generally avowed, and when con- 
cealed, scarcely less active. Nor must we omit the instrumentality 
of the constant appeal which is made to the magistrate, and the ex- 
ertion of his authority. If we were called upon to bring a palpable 
and a decisive proof of the disordered state of feeling and the dis- 
ruption of those bonds of interests and esteem which ought, in a 
natural and wholesome state of things, to connect the different orders, 
and which were fermerly the easy bonds of rural society, we should 
at once refer to the numerous justice meetings which are of necessity 
held in every part of the eames! These do not arise from the 
increased numbers of the people alone. The perpetual disputes be- 
tween masters and servants, parish officers and paupers, and the mul- 
tiplied claims upon the feelings as well as the time of magistrates, are 
known only in their extent to themselves. The ablest and best men 
writhe under the task, while the very authority they are compelled 
to exert, exposes them to continual enmity and obloquy. We now 
speak not of the general business of sessions, or adjourned sessions, 
but of the domestic courts (so to call them) which are of necessity 
held weekly in almost every district, comprehending a circuit of ten 
or a dozen miles. Nothing more strikingly demonstrates the un- 
settled state of the country. 

Such is the general portraiture of rural connexions and morals. 
There are exceptions, but they establish the rule. There are dis- 
tricts where the labourer is industrious, his cottage* well furnished, 
and himself, his wife, and children tolerably provided. Individuals of 
such a character are to be found in almost every village. There are 
farmers who make moderate profits. The landlords are becoming 
daily more convinced of the true state of the case, and have been 
active in their endeavours to better the condition of the labourer, by 
letting him small portions of land, and by promoting his employment. 
In a word, the latest appearances indicate an increasing sensibility on 
the part of the employer to rescue the labourer (and himself) from 
the evils which are now falling with more force upon him than he can 
foresee or estimate. It is now, we believe, thoroughly understood, 
that if the peace of society is to be preserved, or property retained, 
employment, profitable employment, must be found for the idle. 

In our attempts to dive still deeper into causes, we must again pro- 
ceed according to classes. It is admitted that the productive powers 
of the industry of the country are adequate, are more than adequate, 
to provide, amply to provide, for the comfort of all. This granted, 
the evil must, of course, reside in the distribution. | 

We have shown that the error of the proprietor of land lies in the 
false estimate of the value of his property. He took the artificial 
price to be the natural and general price. He framed his establish- 
ment accordingly. Peace comes, and land falls from 25 to 40 per 
cent. But price (general price) falls also, and this should be his 
compensation. Still, however, he feels the pressure of taxation, with 











* There is nothing in which counties, nay villages, in the same county, vary, more 
essentially than in the habitations of the poor. There can be little doubt that the moral 
sense, especially of the females, is blunted and indurated to a fatal excess by that pro- 
mascuous herding together which the inadequate space of the worst of these hovels ren- 
necessary. 
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the same force ; nor has the entire reduction of the property-tax, and 
other imposts, done more for him than to balance (if it does balance ) 
the augmented value of the demand made upon his purse. The only 
relief to which he has to look, is in still farther reduced taxes— 
reduced tithes—reduced rates. If he cannot obtain this reduction, 
he must retrench, which means, that he must cast off his retinue, and 
in so far as his expenses are contracted, contract also the employment 
he has hitherto afforded. This transfers the evil to the industrious 
classes. 

The farmer claims abatement of rates, and abatement of tithes. 
He evades the payment of labour as far as he may, by the sensible 
reduction which the competition in the labour market enables him to 
effect; and, by extracting from the poor's-rates, i.e. from the pockets 
of others, a portion of the maintenance of his workmen, which ought 
to be paid as wages. But he himself also is a sufferer from extreme 
competition. Land is scarce in proportion to the numbers who seek 
farms; and it is a well ascertained fact, that no farm is ever to be 
let without so many applicants appearing that the landlord is sure of 
obtaining a tenant at, probably, a high rent. But the labourer— 
“ay, there’s the rub.” At this moment, although the land, it is ad- 
mitted by the ablest judges, is undertilled to an amount almost 
incredible ; although the best returns that have been obtained, do not 
give, upon the average of a county, any great superabundance of 
labourers, at this moment it is sufficiently ascertained, that the com- 
petition between labourers destroys them. The fact admits of very 
simple proof, should proof be needed; and in the consideration we 
shall include the whole case. 

The law of political economy pronounces, that if labour can be 
profitably employed, it will as certainly find employment. If, there- 
fore, all other expenses remaining the same, the soil could, by 
additional labour, be made to produce any thing beyond the mere 
wages of that labour, it would as certainly be employed; and the 
rather, as the farmer would exert himself to compensate the fall in 
price by increase of produce. The fact is, that the vast and increas- 
ing amount of the total of surplus labour (the population is now 
increasing at the rate of about eight hundred per diem) prevents the 
possibility of its absorption upon the area under tillage. It has been 
objected, that the want of capital obstructs the operations of the 
farmer ; but to this averment there are two sufficient answers. _ First, 
the difference between the wages of an employed labourer, and the 
allowance to an idle pauper, is so small, that it almost obviates the 
objection. And secondly, the same reluctance to employ paupers is 
universal: it applies as generally to the farmer who has capital, as to 
him who has not. The universality of this fact, then, affords a 
legitimate presumption of the validity of the reasoning. In fairness, 
however, it must be adduced, that the advocates of a compulsory 
labour-rate have urged, that employment is frequently withheld, be- 
cause individuals refuse their fair proportion of men; and thus, 
should the rest of a parish take upon themselves to engage the labour- 
ers, their share would devolve upon those so affording employment. 
It is scarcely possible to suppose mistaken avarice or stupidity can. go 
farther; for, if the labour can be employed to a profit, the parties 
severally lose that profit, and pay for the maintenance of the pauper 
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into the bargain. There is, however, some reason to believe, that a 
part of the surplus might be so absorbed. But look at the daily aug- 
mentation of our numbers ! 

Again. It has been urged, that a reduction of taxation would 
leave a larger fund in the hands of the farmer for the payment of 
labour. This is a fallacy; for whether the sum remain in the 
hands of one or another, it is still but a fund for the employment 
of labour. The produce of labour constitutes the entire fund for the 
employment of labour, and whether distributed by one person, or by 
another, it adds nothing to that fund. If, for instance, the sums in 
the hands of Government were laid out by the farmer in payment of 
his labourers, those now employed by Government would remain un- 
employed. It is simply a transfer of equivalents, nationally speaking. 
The still more resistless demonstration lies in the fact, that althou 
upwards of twenty millions of taxes have been taken off since the 
peace, the condition of the labourer has gone on sinking from bad to 
worse. This is conclusive. But we are anxious not to be misunder- 
stood. It is in relation to the depressed condition of the labourer 
(arising solely out of competition) that we hold a reduction of tax- 
ation would to him bring little advantage, because it Aas brought 
none; although to reduction of taxation the higher orders of the 
landed interest must chiefly turn for relief. We have thus narrowed 
the question to a point—the pauperism of the labourers in agriculture 
arises from their being confined to an area insufficient for their profit 
able employment. 

Now as to the remedies. 

The first and indispensable postulate is, that the labour should be 
addressed to new sources of production, so as to augment the quan- 
tity; for it will be in equal proportion to this augmentation, that 
society, as a whole, will be benefited. ‘This true inference will show 
us, that nothing has been gained by the increase of wages, by work in 
gravel-pits, &c., in short, by all the allowance, and all the mere em- 
ployment which have been afforded to labour, regard not being had 
to increase of production. This substitution of bustle for business 
is Lord Castlereagh’s idea of digging holes and filling them up again. 
Even the very benevolent expedient of letting gardens, or small 
pieces of land, to cottagers, an expedient most proper in itself, highly 
useful to the individual, and a condition, indeed, necessary, as it 
were, to cottage life—even this expedient lacks the primary con- 
sideration—addition to the general fund of production, inasmuch as 
land so attached only subdivides the distribution a little more mi- 
nutely. As much, in fact, is taken from one class as is given to 
another, It is a partial good; it is also a partial evil, though the 
good predominates. , 

It has been proposed to enforce the best possible system of tillage 
by a labour-rate, that is, by compelling the farmer to employ a given 
number of men per acre, or to pay in proportion to the rate so to 
be established. To this plan there are so many valid objections, 
both in principle and detail, that it may be said to be abandoned.* 








* Another peojicsal’ Then been made, comprehending, Ist. the reduction of the 


law of settlement to few and simple heads, which shall avoid almost the possibili pat 
litigation ; 2nd, the compulsory employment of labour to an amount not pen Sa 
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But putting aside the projects of individuals, there are three great 
principles, so to call them, to which the country can alone look for a 
relief elastic and comprehensive enough to expand with, and embrace 
the necessities of a rapidly increasing population—to grow with its 
growth, and strengthen with its strength. These great principles are 
emigration, domestic colonization, and a better mode of distributing 
the products of industry. 

Emigration must be considered, though in some respects the bes‘, 
yet, upon the whole, as the least available. The reluctance men fee! 
to expatriate themselves, an impediment, it is as true as it is melan- 
choly, abated by the extreme pressure of misery—this reluctance, 
and the expense, will both militate against its adequate adoption. 
Spontaneous emigration takes from us the very subjects it is most 
desirable to a state to retain; namely, men of active and energetic 
minds and powerful bodies, men with enterprise and ingenuity, 
strength, and probably some capital. Emigration which arises from 
destitution or persuasion, must be accompanied by a proportionate 
outlay, which is both to transfer capital and its advantages to distant 
colonies, which will, at no remote period, probably shake off the 
mother country. But the grand objection is its inadequacy. To 
meet the occasion, without allowing for the increasing progression, 
291,000 of men, women, and children must be deported annually ; 
and this can hardly be. 

The reclamation of our cultivable wastes, amounting, according to 
survey, to about fifteen millions of acres, five millions of the most 
valuable belonging to England itself, affords a sufficient space for a 
century to come. It is the readiest, the most practicable remedy. 
Whatever amount of produce could be thus raised, would constitute 
anew, a real, and an instantly active fund for the employment of 
pauper labour, releasing, at the same time, the superior classes from 
the burden of an exact equivalent in rates, plunder, and alms. Thus 
it would give employment to artisans in other trades, and call forth 
a new production to whatever total the labour by this means ren- 
dered active shall bring into existence; and this, independently of 
the surplus which may be found to remain beyond the consumption 
of the labourers themselves, and which would, in so far, extend 
manufactures and commerce. It is to be effected gradually, or at 
once. The necessary capital might be raised upon the security of 
the rates, by any parish, while the land and buildings, where build- 








three-fourths of the labour established to be necessary, and which, therefore, would not 
operate as an oppressive interference with the conduct of a man’s business; 3rd. the 
establishment of a district-farm, to be cultivated by spade husbandry at a given rate of 
wages. This plan promises very beneficial effects ; Ist. it would save the country all 
the expense attending the litigation of settlements and the removal of paupers ; 2nd. it 
would free the labour-market from competition, and render the labourer independent, 
because he could go at his pleasure to the district farm ; 3rd. it would extract from the 
soil, already under cultivation, the utmost produce that high tillage could effect ; 4th. 
it would establish a rate of wages adequate to the fair reward of the work performed ; 
5th. it would entirely abrogate poor's rates (except in case of infirmity and age), be- 
cause every man would be enabled to find employment; and, lastly, it would be 
carried into effect with little or no advance or addition of capital—the district farm pro- 
ducing enough to pay its expenses. This project, which was put forth two, years ago, 
by Mr. Richardson, of Heydon, in Norfolk, would, though liable to some objections, 
undoubtedly effect a great present relief, and would afford time for the execution of those 


larger designs which must, under the rapid increase of population, be brought into 
play. 
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ings are indispensable, would be a valid security; and these several 
occupations might be granted upon conditions which would at once 
stimulate and enable the occupant to become the proprietor by 
instalments. It would restore the broken links of rural society.* 
The example of Ireland is brought against domestic colonization. 
But the fact is, Ireland is sinking lower and lower into evil, for the 
very reason that the area of cultivation is not extended. Our choice 
lies between a present good, with a future and possible contingent 
evil, or the same evil present, permanent, perpetual. We are now 
suffering the first fatal symptoms of all that Ireland has undergone 
from the same causes—a cultivated area, insufficient to the employ- 
ment of the people. We shall go on to experience rapidly the 
exacerbation of this disorder, if we decline to resort to the obvious 
and the best resource—the natural means of relief. Agricultural pro- 
duction (after pasturage) is the first process in the building up of a 
society. It is because we decree that millions shall be kept in idle- 
ness; it is because we thus limit them to the consumption of the 
lowest possible quantity of food and raiment that will keep life and 
soul together ; it is because we thus obstinately stop at its very be- 
ginnings the spring of production, and the universal vivifying current 
of circulation, that all classes languish; and while we are disputing as 
to comparatively unimportant objections and frivolous details, neglect- 
ing the grand principle, the danger grows hourly more urgent, that 
society, under its present predisposition to disorder, should suffer a 
violent dissolution from the pestilential effervescence of those decayed 
parts which we have cast into a heap, which continually annoy and 
alarm us, but which we yet hesitate to ventilate, to purify, or to 
remove. 

The last of the remedial measures lies in a better distribution : 
this, indeed, constitutes the magnum arcanum still wanting to po- 
litical economy and the art of Government. The question may be 
stated in a few words. Up to this moment, even from the beginning 
of society, those who are possessed of capital are possessed also of the 
power to concentrate for their own advantage the labour of multi- 











* Since the appointment of the Committee of the House of Lords, last year, to in- 
quire into the Poor Laws, these opens appear to have made converts even amongst 
his Majesty's Ministers. The Duke of Richmond, whose examination of the witnesses 
was very inuch directed to elicit facts favourable to emigration, has prevailed in Parlia- 
ment to pass a Bill, allowing every parish to enclose waste-land to the amount of fifty 
acres, for the employment of the poor thereon ; and a still more extended measure has 
been proposed by Lord Kenyon, another member of the Committee. One very curious 
fact has attended the general inclosures which took place subsequently to 1797. The 
proprietors of large allotments have often failed in making them profitable, but scarcely 
in a single instance has the industry of the cottager been unsuccessfully exerted. 

The evidence of Mr. Hodges (M.P. for Kent) is peculiarly worthy of attention in 
the Report of this Committee, and, as regards emigration, goes far to prove that, with 
judicious management, the labourer is by no means unwilling to have recourse to that 
remedy. Mr. Hodges’ opinions are surprisingly sound on this head, considering that 
he is a Member of Parliament, and a County Member. He would not encourage what 
were called the bad characters to emigrate, but gave the first option and the most en- 
couragement to the best ; for, says he, with a benevolent sagacity that does him 
honour, ‘‘ if emigration be a benefit to the poor, let not the bad receive that benefit in 
preference to the good.” Moreover, it is well that the poor should see, by the 
example of the most esteemed of their associates, that there is neither hardship nor disgrace 
in emigration. Mr. Hodges also very justly proceeds to say, that he has remarked that 
those who are called bad characters, are only bad when out of work ; and several of 
those then stigmatized while idle, are now respected and trusted while employed.—Ep. 
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tudes. The new problem is to discover whether, by shortening those 
processes by which the raw material passes through so many hands 
to the consumer, by producing all things at the least possible ex- 
pense of time, capital, and labour, and by equalizing, as it were, the 
value of the labour of all in exchange—whether by such a medium, the 
whole community (of workers especially) cannot be enabled to enjo 

much more of the produce of their common industry, than falls to 
their lot under the existing arrangements of society. There can be 
no doubt as to the principle, because it is ascertained that the few 
can, and they do provide, all the enjoyments of life for the many, 
even under the present circuitous methods, and the depressing claims 
of idle and pauperised millions. All, then, that is wanted is, to 
invent and establish more efficient processes in the detail. 

We have thus brought our argument to a close. The disorder, 
though its proximate causes are poverty and idleness, nevertheiess 
displays itself in so many complicated and distressful symptoms, that 
were even these causes removed, it must be long ere society can 
settle into a tranquil, virtuous, and happy state. The worst part of 
the case is the fearful moral differences and indifferences that sepa- 
rate the several classes. The relief which the Poor Laws contem- 
plated to extend only to the infirm and aged, is sturdily demanded 
as the rightful claim of idleness, and not seldom resisted with the 
insolence of power. There is no credence, no tie but of interest 
between any of the members of the rural commonwealth ; craft, sus- 
picion, and force, have displaced industry, confidence, and mutual 
respect. Necessity has made bare, naked gain, both on the one side 
and on the other, the sole motive of all contracts. Pride despoils 
benevolence of half its graciousness ; ingratitude, insolence, fraud, and 
injury, but too generally blast the offices of servitude with distrust. 

It is not alone by the remedies, however powerful, which political 
science can apply, that the cure can be wrought. Individuals must 
endeavour to correct the mischiefs which exist around them by 
kindness, temper, and conciliation ; the influential mingling with those 
whom they can lead or sway, and thus gradually gaining in moral 
influence what they have perhaps happily for ever lost in physical 
power. It is quite clear that no good can be hoped till the indus- 
trious can be made to feel that their superiors have a personal regard 
as well as a pecuniary interest in their welfare. All classes must be 
brought to a nearer level in point of intelligence, and this must be 
the work of education; for since the democratic spirit is abroad and 
will not be checked, it is better for all that wisdom which is tem- 
perate should be substituted for ignorance which is headstrong. 
Dependance on each other is the bond of our existence—the dis- 
tinctions of society may shift or change—but that one great law 
which binds man to man must remain unaltered to the last. The 
time comes when we must no longer hide ourselves in the fast- 
nesses of an uninvestigating pride. Soon it may be to our advantage 
to debate those social questions which hitherto we have sedulously 
avoided, and we shall then discover in practice what has hitherto 
been confined to the theory of sages—that true self-interest em- 
braces all mankind, and is the very reverse of that antagonist opera- 
tion which at this moment debases the lofty while it depraves the 
humble. 
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BIRTH SONG. 


Angel of Welcome, 


Hart, new-waked atom of the Eternal Whole, 
Young voyager upon Time’s rapid river ! 
Hail to thee, Human Soul, 
Hail, and for ever! 


Chorug of Cherubim. 
A life has just begun ! 
A life has just begun ! 
Another soul has won 
The glorious spark of being ! 
Pilgrim of life, all hail ! 
He who at first called forth, 
From nothingness, the earth ; 
Who piled the mighty hills, and dug the sea, 
Who gave the stars to gem | 
Night like a diadem, 
Thou little child, made thee ! 
Young creature of the earth, 
Fair as its flowers, though brought in sorrow forth, 
Hail, all hail! 


Angel of Welcome. 


The Heavens themselves shall vanish as a scroll ; 
The solid Earth dissolve; the Sun grow pale, 
But thou, oh Human Soul, 
Shalt be immortal. Hail! 


Chorus of Cherubim. 


A life has just begun ! 
A life has just begun ! 
Another soul has won 
The glorious spark of being ! 
Oh young immortal, hail ! 
He before whom are dim 
Seraph and cherubim ; 
Who gave the archangels strength and majesty, 
Who sits upon Heaven’s throne, 
The Everlasting One, 
Oh blessed child, made thee! 
Fair creature of the earth, 
Heir of immortal life, though mortal in thy birth, 
Hail, all hail! 


DIRGE OF DEATH. 


Angel of Departure. 
Surink not, oh Human Spirit, 
The Everlasting Arm is strong to save ! 
Look up—look up, frail nature, put oy trust 
In Him who went down mourning to the dust, 
And overcame the grave ! 


March.—VOL. XXXIV. NO. CXXXV. 








M. H. 


























































Dirge of Death.—Contrast. 


Chorus of ministering Spirits. 


’Tis nearly done, 
Life’s work is nearly done, 
Watching and weariness and strife ! 
One little struggle more, 
One pang and it is o’er, 
Then farewell life ! 
Farewell, farewell, farewell ! 
Kind friends, ’tis nearly past, 
Come, come and look your last! 
Sweet children, gather near, 
And that last blessing hear,— 
See how he loved you, who departeth now! 
And, with thy trembling step, and pallid brow, 
Oh most beloved one 
Whose breast he leant upon, 
Come, faithful unto death, 
And take his latest breath ! 
Farewell—farewell—farewell 


Angel of Departure. 


Hail, disenthralled spirit ! 
Thou that the wine-press of the field hast trod ! 
On, blest Immortal, on, through boundless space, 
And stand with thy Redeemer face to face, 
And bow before thy God ! 


Chorug of ministering Spirits. 
"Tis done—'tis done ! 
Life's weary work is done! 
Now the glad spirit leaves the clay, 
And treads with winged ease 
The bright acclivities 
Of Heaven’s crystalline way ! 
Joy to thee, Blessed one ! 
Lift up, lift up thine eyes, 
Yonder is Paradise ! 
And this fair shining band 
Are spirits of thy land ; 
And these, that throng to meet thee, are thy kin, 
Who have awaited thee, redeemed from sin! 
Bright spirit, thou art blest, 
This city’s name is Rest! 
Here sin and sorrow cease, 
And thou hast won its peace, 
Joy to thee, Blessed One! M. H. 


CONTRAST. 


Osserve the difference between a religion which God makes for man, and 2 
religion which man makes for God. Man in the vanity of his notions and the 
emptiness of his pride would think the practical precepts of the Gospel as below 
the dignity of religion. He would think a smoking altar, a gorgeous temple, 2 
sounding song of Hallelujahs pealing from ten thousand voices far more sublime, 
than a deed of gentle generosity quietly done to a poor afflicted humble creature 
sinking down into the dust of oblivion and wretchedness. What a deal of smoke 
and noise there is about the religions which men make for God! How generous, 
gentle, and blessed is the religion which God makes for man 
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ON THE INFLUENCE AND EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


In an article in the Edinburgh Review, written by the author of 
the following paper, about a year ago, and which was fortunate 
enough to attract some attention at that time, great stress was laid 
upon the necessity of giving to female education a bolder and a nobler 
tone than it at present contents us to bestow. It is the misfortune of 
this country that the greatest aim ofa politician, who desires imme- 
diate respect, is to avoid touching upon any subject that is not 
thoroughly hacknied. We are always running after novelties in ima- 
gination, and shrinking from novelties in reasoning. To strike out a 
new remedy for an old evil, is to be called a theorist. To be called 
a theorist, is the bugbear of all that vast class of politicians who wish 
to turn politics into pounds, shillings, and pence. The older a notion 
is, the more supporters it has—the greater its chance of coming into 
fashion, and its friends into power. Thus, if any one will take the 

ins to look to our legislative improvements, he will see that it is 
never till a plan has been carefully weeded of any thing vast and 
comprehensive enough to embrace the whole evil complained of, that it 
is adopted—it is then called practical / and the practice is to preserve 
all the grand abuses and add a supplement to the petty ones. We 
are seized with the praiseworthy courage, and the yet more laudable 
scruple, of Major Macpherson— 


«Major Macpherson heaved a sigh— 
Major Macpherson could not tell why.” 


As soon as he had deciphered the cause, he resolved to cut his 
throat; and changing his purposes, applies the deadly weapon to the 
callosities on his nether digitals. Imitating the gallant officer, we 
are very unhappy till we have done something to cure our State me- 
lancholy; we prepare for great things—we out with the razor—we 
flourish it in the air—and we then, with inconceivable bravery, gently 
pare the corns of the evil, in order that it may walk and strut about 
more firmly than ever. Look at the magnanimous pother we have 
been making for so many years about our Criminal Code, all ending 
in the “ judicious ameliorations” of Sir Robert Peel. Just consider 
our virtuous resolutions about the Game Laws, and note how softly 
they have melted away into the new Bill; and while all London was 
clamouring against the horrors of Burking, see how dexterously we 
have applied to the little toe of that Cimmerian Association, the razor 
of Mr. Warburton’s solemn modicum of inefficiency. 

All these little improvements charm us; under the appearance of 
being practical, we quite forget that they never work. We emascu- 
late Amendment, and then wonder — and cry out—and bless ourselves, 
because it does not produce a largé family ! 

Supposing a man were now solemnly to bring forward in the House 
of Commons a motion for a Committee to inquire into the state of 
Female Education—would not there be “shouts of laughter?” What 
would the “Times” say indeed! Could that man ever become Se- 
cretary for the Home Department? He would be thought even too 
R 2 
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silly to be called theoretical. Yet the man would only have made a 
mistake as to the place of investigation: the inquiry ought to be 
made, but perhaps morally, rather than legislatively—by writers, 
rather than senators: but this is a problem ;—a committee even 
of legislators, boobies as they generally are, might do much. Re. 
ports upon the schools about Sloane Street would contain “ag 
vast mass of interesting matter.” But there is one little phrase 
which would alter the whole tone of the motion—it might cease 
to be ridiculous. Let the legislator say, “ the state of Female 
Education among the lower orders!” We are delighted directly we 
can meddle with poor people, especially in a parliamentary committee, 
which mankind certainly invented in order to prove how far the sci- 
ence of doing nothing might be carried. But the state of education 
among the higher orders? No! that must not be meddled with at 
all! We Gentlemen and Ladies are beyond the reach of ameliora- 
tion. Committee the Unwashed as much as you will. Great-cry 
them, and little-wool them, to their hearts’ content, but leave us, as 
some Whig philosopher would profoundly remark, “to the natural 
disposition of human events !” 

Turning ourself somewhat more seriously to this subject, it is cer- 
tainly a fact that the mental powers of women, in all classes, from 
the highest to the lowest, are not brought under their fair share of 
cultivation. There are some things which, on a bad system, are 
done well; others which are done ill, but on a good principle— 
but with regard to Female Education, both the principle and the 
practice are equally wretched. Our principle is, that women should 
be educated in order to marry,* and our practice is to give them 
such an education as would, if the bounty of Nature were not so 
great as to counterwork the evils of Art, utterly unfit them for 
being good wives. Do we teach them knowledge? God forbid! that 
would be masculine !+—we teach them accomplishments. They are 
ignorant of the laws of their country, but they can speak French with 
the most unconscious inaccuracy! They do not know if there’s such 
a thing in the world as Public Virtue, but they’ve an excellent notion 
of putting cows into water-colours! They never talk wisdom—that 
would be, indeed, unwomanly: they give up their souls altogether to 
scandal; they conceal affections with the most feminine modesty; 
but as for their dislikes, they are too sincere not to paint them as 
glowingly as possible. 

Is this severe on them ?—not at all; it is severe on the education 
we give them. Singular it is, indeed, that, despite of all the pains 
we take to teach them hypocrisy in feeling, and to terrify them from 
advances in knowledge, the pure and noble nature of the sex should 
shine out so often, and through so many disadvantages. “But,” cries 
out a gentleman whom I have in my eye; a sober, solemn gentleman, 
who intends to marry an “ English” wife, and who pares his nails 


————.. 





* See what our amusing a says, lightly but significantly, on this sub- 
ect, in ‘“* What will our Spinsters do ?” 


t Masculine! We certainly meet with a vast deal of knowledge among men ! 
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every Monday morning—cognovi hominem tanquam te—“but I want 
no knowledge, Sir, in my wife. A Blue is my aversion—Learning is 
not the province of Woman! Let her be domestic and economical ; 
and make baby-linen, and so forth.” 

Be it so. But can she not discharge her “duties” the better for 
knowing those principles on which all duties are founded?—is she 
likely to be less moral for knowing the great elements of the science 
of Morality? But we must not take this small and petty view of a 
vast subject. No individual has a right to dictate to us on a matter 
on which all society is most deeply interested ; it is the State of Mind 
among Women by which the social frame of the world is formed, 
Women, in all modern countries, give the tone to the moral existence 
of men. With women three parts of our life are passed—to please 
women, the greater part of our habits is formed. We are bound 
therefore, for our own sakes, to inquire what qualities we impart to 
women ?—what criteria we establish in their minds in order to judge 
ofus? If we suffer, if we encourage, if we oblige them to be frivo- 
lous, we make ourselves so—we make Society so! 

Does not the mother give the stamp and colour to the minds of 
her children? Has the wife no influence over her husband? The 
mistress over her lover? He knows little of the influence of custom 
who will not confess how inconceivably we are all swayed by those 
with whom we confidentially and intimately live. There was a certain 
painter, who, on being asked when at his easel what subject he was 
painting, and who found it often convenient to turn a dog into a wolf, 
or a man into a donkey, used discreetly to answer—*“ as may happen.” 
History says the painter was but a dauber. Are we in our social 
system to imitate the painter, and suffer Human Nature to receive 
its finish only “as it may happen?” If so, we cannot be surprised 
to experience the same results. In this country I am apt to believe 
that one great cause of the rarity of striking examples of Public 
Virtue is owing to the perfect unappreciation they would receive from 
the other sex. All that women know of public life is, that it may 
afford a provision by and by for little Augustus. It is remarked in 
the present fervour for Reform, that the Women by no means share 
the enthusiasm of the men—from the palace to the cottage this dif- 
ference holds good. Why? because Women not being taught to 
look beyond externals, are necessarily aristocrats at heart—fond of 
the glitter of life rather than sensible of the dignity of its true aims, 
and more susceptible to all that addresses their vanity, which is in- 
cessantly cultivated, than their reason, which has been left implicitly 
to chance. In small matters that reason avails them—their common 
sense is more steady than that of men from the very circumstance 
of their inquiring less—that is to say, of their entering less into the 
speculative and analysing; but common sense is a dangerous quality 
when not allied with a loftier knowledge than itself. Common sense, 
if not elevated to true wisdom, leans to self-interest, and the woman 
advises well for the fortunes of her husband or her son rather than 
for his nobler interest. She advises well for the individual exactly 
because it is not well for the community. And this is the reason 
why the community have a right to inquire into the formation of an 
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influence so vast in itself, and yet so seldom excited in behalf of the 
higher objects of society. 

The great mistake which the more philosophical opponents to 
true female education incur is, that they fancy we wish to increase 
the influence of women, and believe that that influence is nugatory 
at present. We do not wish to increase that influence, but to direct 
it to loftier and more salutary purposes. That influence at pre- 
sent is singularly, almost fearfully, extensive. It is not only the 
tone of society, of conversation, that is formed by them, but how 
great is their power over that of literature; and, through lite- 
rature, (the main moral lever) over the world. In a country like 
ours, where active pursuits, commerce, politics, professions, engage 
so vast a proportion of our men, the women, as every publisher 
well knows, are the great dictating portion of the reading 
world. And to this, coupled with their education which enables 
them only to appreciate the lighter and more brilliant order of letters, 
we owe the great preponderance in point of sale and circulation 
which novels bear over every other class of composition. Few women 
will read a history—a moral treatise—even a grave poem, or an ela- 
borate tragedy; and if they do not read, and do not praise, cold 
indeed is the success of the generality of publications—excepting 
only such as come home at once to some particular body of men, and 
obtain their attention by addressing their interests. I grant that the 
work of the true poet, and the true historian, and the true philosopher 
finds its ultimate road to fame, and an “ audience fit though few ;” 
but how much greater would be the competition—how much more 
stirring the desire—how much more lively the ambition that hoped 
for what nine men in ten under fifty years of age will always consider 
the most dazzling of literary rewards—the approbation of those who 
give its glory to youth, and will (till Nature herself be no more) 
sway our earliest hopes and colour our most aspiring visions. 

The influence is great—let it be directed nobly: instead of de- 
basing our ambition to the externals of dress, and wealth, and rank— 
the mere coral and bells of the Baby Fashion—why may it not sti- 
mulate us to independence—to a disdain of the selfish Deities we 
now adore—and make Love, which we at present do right in con- 
fusing with Vice, the aliment, the support, the inspiration of Virtue ? 
To be the “ Idol of a Drawing-room!” what praise so equivocal ?— 
what distinction can imply qualities so frivolous ?—why should it be 
so? Hereafter it may not. Even in France, which always dandling 
the true principles of social improvement, has never suffered them to 
grow so strong as to reject swaddling-clothes, and walk erect and 
alone—even in France, there was a time when that phrase was be- 
stowed on the most brilliant wit, on the deepest author, as well as on 
the wealthiest Peer, or the most accomplished gallant. This was 
only because women could appreciate wit and genius according to its 
true dignity; here they do not appreciate—they affront — they 
make lions, not deities —think of the oddity of talent, not its 
value, and rather ask a man of genius to be stared at than to be ho- 
noured. With women, whose organization renders them so suscept- 
ible to new impressions—who are ever the first to recognize the truth 
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of the nobler sentiments—who are ever prone, when their emotions 
are deeply roused, to forego and forget self—who, in all great revo- 
lutions of mind, from the uprising of a new genius in letters to the 
promulgation of a new doctrine in religion, are the earliest to catch 
the inspiration and lead on opinion—with women it will always rest 
to expedite and advance the career of Social Reform—may they be 
sensible to the benefits that such reform promises for themselves as 
for us! But to do this they must first examine those prejudices they 
at present acknowledge, and by acknowledging, maintain—they must 
first examine what is the true sphere of woman; and if convinced 
that it extends to a broader circle than that which limits them 


“To suckle fools and chronicle small beer,” 


they must resolutely dismiss those jealousies of superior endowment 
in their own sex which at present make it perilous for women to cul- 
tivate talent or acquire knowledge. With us, as a woman exalts 
herself in genius, she recedes in reputation. What social position 
can be so pernicious as that which, in proportion as a woman adorns 
society, excludes her from the advantages that (for her) society deems 
the highest? In a free country like ours, women should know some- 
thing of the science of politics; for their ignorance of its principles 
does not prevent them from engaging in its intrigues. Women are 
Tories and place-hunters, for they know no other object in politics— 
they might as well be taught what other objects that glorious study 
teaches and proposes ; and thus the influence, now evil, may be made 
salutary. As to domestic virtues, such knowledge will not lessen at- 
tention to them. A king’s tea can be equally sweetened by a woman 
who knows that kingdoms rest on the opinions of the people, as by 
one who believes they are preserved by combating their resolve ; and 
we have yet to learn that by studying the principles of Morals, women 
incur any risk of impairing their morality. 

When Illo is urging Wallenstein to his ruin, that magnificent 
dreamer answers somewhat in the terms that man’s pride loves to 
apply to his helpmate :— 


“ The common—the terrestrial, thou mayest see 
With serviceable cunning knit together 
The nearest and the meanest ; and therein 
I trust thee and believe thee ; but whate’er 
Full of mysterious import Nature weaves 
And fashions in the depths—the Spirit’s ladder 
That from this gross and visible world of dust 
Builds itself up—” 


that, Wallenstein, with a very sounding solemnity, implies that he 
alone’ is acquainted with; nevertheless the “ common,” the “ ter- 
restrial” Illo obtains his object, and Wallenstein is tempted: it might 
have been otherwise had the great man chosen his advisers only 
from those to whom the “ Spirit’s ladder” in its true sense was not 


denied. a. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH AN AMBITIOUS STUDENT 
IN ILL HEALTH, NO. VIII. 


Concluded. 


Ir was a fine morning at the end of last August, and I rode leisure- 
ly to L_——’s solitary house ; his strength had so materially deelined 
during the few days past that I felt a gloomy presentiment that I was 
about to see him for the last time. He had always resolved, and | 
believe this is not uncommon with persons in his disease, not to take 
to his bed until absolutely compelled. His habitual amusements, few 
and tranquil, were such that he could happily continue them to the 
last, and his powers of conversation, naturally so rich and various, 
were not diminished by the approach of death; perhaps they were 
only rendered more impressive 7 the lowered tones of the sweetest 
of human voices, or the occasional cough that mingled as it were his 
theories on this world with a warning from the next. I have ob- 
served that as in old people the memory becomes the strongest of 
the faculties, so it also does with those whom mortal sickness equally 
with age detaches from the lengthened prospects of the future. For- 
bidden the objects from without, the mind turns within for its occu- 
pation, and the thoughts, formerly impelled towards hope, nourish 
themselves on retrospection. Once I had not noted in L—— that 
extraordinary strength of memory—the ready copiousness of its stores 
—that he now seemed to display. His imagination had been more per- 
ceptible than his learning—now every subject on which we conversed 
elicited hoards of knowledge, always extensive and often minute—of 
which perhaps he himself had been previously unconscious. It is a 
beautiful sight, even in the midst of its melancholy, the gradual 
passing away of one of the better order of souls—the passions lulled 
as the mind awakens, and a thousand graces of fortitude and gen- 
tleness called forth by the infirmities of the declining frame. The 
character assumes a more intellectual, a more ethereal complexion ; 
and our love is made a loftier quality by our admiration, while it is 
softened by our pity. 

Full of these reflections I arrived at the house of my dying friend. 
‘“¢ My master, sir,” said the old servant, “ has passed but a poor night, 
he seems in low spirits this morning, and I think he will be glad to see 
you, for he has inquired repeatedly what o'clock it was, as if time pass- 
ed heavily with him.” The old man wiped his eyes as he spoke, an¢ 
I followed him into L——’s study. The countenance of the invalid 
was greatly changed even since I last saw him. The eyes seemed more 
sunken, and the usual flush of his complaint had subsided into a deep 
transparent paleness. I took his hand, and he shook his head gently 
as [did so. “The goal is nearly won!” said he faintly, but with a 
slight smile. I did not answer, and he proceeded after a short pause 
—* It has been said that ‘life is a jest;’ it is a very sorry one, and 
unlike jests in general, its dullness is the greater as we get to the 
close. At the end of a long illness it is only the dregs of a man’s 
spirit that are left him. People talk of the moral pangs that attend 
the death-bed of a sinner—as well might they talk of the physical 
weakness of a dying wrestler. The mental and the physical powers 
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are too nearly allied for us fairly to speculate on the fidelity of the one 
while the >ther declines. Happy in my case that the endurance if 
not the elasticity of my mind lingers with me to the last! I was 
looking over some papers this morning which were full of my early 
visions, aspirations of fame, and longings after immortality. I am 
fortunate that time is not allowed me to sacrifice happiness to these 

oms. A man’s heart must be very frivolous if the possession of 
fame rewards the labour to attain it. For the worst of reputation 
is that it is not palpable or present—we do not feel, or see, or taste 
it. People praise us behind our backs, but we hear them not: few be- 
fore our faces, and who is not suspicious of the truth of such praise ? 
What does come before us perpetually in our career of honours is the 
blame, not praise—the envy, not esteem. Every review, if in letters, 
—every newspaper, if in politics, erects itself into—not our worship- 
per, but our censor. We receive justice as one believed guilty is 
discovered to have been innocent—only after death.” 

“ Ay,” said I, “ but after a little while the great man learns to 
despise the abuse which is not acknowledged to be just.” 

“In proportion as he despises abuse,” answered he, “ he will de- 
spise praise—if the one gives no pain, the other will give no pleasure ; 
and thus the hunt after honours will be but a life of toil without a 
reward, and entail the apathies of obscurity without its content.” 

“ But consider, there is the reward of our own heart which none 
can take away—our proud self-esteem, and, if you will, our fond 
appeal to the justice of an after-age.” 

“ But our self-esteem—our self-applause may be equally, perhaps 
more securely, won in obscurity than in fame; and as to posterity, 
what philosophical, what moderately wise man can seriously find 
pleasure for the present in reflecting on the praises he can never 
hear? No, say what we will, you may be sure that ambition is an 
error :—its wear and tear of heart are never recompensed—it steals 
away the freshness of life—it deadens its vivid and social enjoyments 
—it shuts our soul to our own youth—and we are old ere we re- 
member that we have made a fever and a labour of our raciest years. 
There is, and we cannot deny it, a certain weary, stale, unprofitable 
flatness in all things appertaining to life ; and what is worse, the more 
we endeavour to lift ourselves from the beaten level, the keener is our 
disappointment. It is thus that true philosophers have done wisely 
when they have told us to cultivate our reason rather than our feel- 
ings—for reason reconciles us to the daily things of existence—our 
feelings teach us to yearn after the far, the difficult, the unseen, 


‘ Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations from the dawn.’ 


But ‘the golden exhalations’ last not—our fancies make the opium 
of our life, the rapture and the vision—the languor and the anguish. 
This is an old remark. Poets eternally complain of the same truth. 
But what, when we come deeply to consider of it—what a singular 
fatality is that which makes it unwise to cultivate our divinest emo- 
tions! We bear within us the seeds of greatness; but suffer them to 
spring up, and they overshadow both our sense and our happiness! Note 
the errors of mankind! how mysteriously have they sprung from the 
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desire to be higher than we are. As the banyan tree springs aloft only 
to return to the mire—we would climb to the heaven and find our- 
selves once more in the dust. Thus, looking up to the starred and 
solemn heavens,* girt with the vast solitudes of unpeopled Nature— 
hearkening to the ‘live thunder,’ or suffering the nightly winds to 
fill their hearts with a thousand mysterious voices—mankind in the 
early time felt the inspiration of something above them; they bowed 
to the dark afflatus ; they nourished the unearthly dream ; and they 
produced —what ?—Surerstition! The darkest and foulest of 
moral Demons sprang from their desire to shape forth a God, and their 
successors made earth a Hell by their efforts to preserve the mysteries 
and repeat the commands of Heaven ! 

“ How beautiful, how high were those desires in man’s heart which 
lifted it up to the old Chaldaan falsehoods of astrology. Who can 
read at this day of those ancient seers, striving to win from the 
loveliest and most glorious objects given to our survey, the secrets of 
men and empires, the prodigies of Time, the destinies of the Uni- 
verse, without a solemn and stirring awe, an admiration at the vast 
conception even of so unwise a dream? Who first thought of conning 
the great page of Heaven ?—who first thought that in those still, and 
cold, and melancholy orbs—our chronicles were writ? Whoever it 
was, his must have been a daring and unearthly soul; but the very 
loftiness of its faculties produced ages of delusion, and priestcraft, 
and error to the world. Leave for one moment the chain of the petty 
KNOWN—give wings to the mind—let the Aspiring loose—and what 
may be the result? How rarely gain !—how rarely aught but a splen- 
did folly! As the fireworks that children send forth against a dark 
sky—our ambition burns, and mounts, and illumes for one moment 
the dim vault of the uncomprehended space, but falls to the earth 
quenched of its lustre—brilliant, but useless— ascending, but explor- 
ing not—a toy to all, but a light to none.” 

“ There is one ambition,” said I, “ which you do not mean thus to 
characterise—the ambition of philanthropy—the desire more 


‘ To raise the wretched than to rise; 


and you, I know, who believe in human perfectibility, can appreciate 
at a lioksr valie that order of ambition.” 

“ You kindly remind me,” said L » “of one of the greatest 
consolations with which a man, who has any warmth or benevolence 
of heart, can depart this world—the persuasion that he leaves his 
species gradually progressing towards that full virtue and generalized 
happiness which his noblest ambition could desire for them. Night, 
according to the old Egyptian creed, is the dark mother of all things ; 
as ages leave her, they approach the light. That which the super- 
ficial dread, is in reality the Vivifier of the World—I mean the ever- 
lasting Spirit of Change. And figuring forth unconsciously to them- 
selves this truth, the Egyptians, we are told by Porphyry, represented 
their demons as floating upon the waters—for ever restless and 














* ** She, mid the lightning’s blaze and thunder’s sound, 
When rocked the mountains and when groaned the ground, 
She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray 

To powers unseen and mightier far than they.” —Porr. 
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evoking the great series of Mutabilities. Yet who lightly cares to take 
upon himself the fearful responsibility of shaking the throned Opinions 
of his generation, knowing that centuries may pass before the good 
that is worked shall compensate for the evil done? This fear, this 
timidity of conscience it is that makes us cowards to the Present, 
and leaves the great souls that should lead on Reform inert and 
sluggish, while the smaller spirits, the journeymen of Time, just 
creep up inch by inch to what Necessity demands, leaving the world 
ages and ages behind that far goal which the few, in heart, and eye, 
and speculation, have already reached.” 

A. One of the strange things that happen daily is this—men who 
the most stir the lives of others—lead themselves the most silent and 
balanced life. It is curious to read how Kant, who set the mind of 
Germany on fire with the dim light of mysticism, himself lived on 
from day to day, the mere creature of his habits, and performing 
somewhat of the operations of the horologe, that in its calm regu- 
larity, leads the blind million—to portion out in new and wild dreams 
the short span of existence. So with all philosophers, all poets—how 
wonderful the contrast between the quiet of their existence and the 
turbid effects they produce! This, perhaps secretly to ourselves, 
makes the great charm in visiting the tranquil and still retreats from 
whence the oracles of the world have issued —the hermitage of 
Eremonville — the fortress of Wartenburg; the one where Rousseau 
fed his immortal fancies—the other whence burst, from the fiery soul 
of Luther, the light that yet lives along the world :—what reflections 
must the silence and the mouldering stone awaken, as we remember 
the vivid and overflowing hearts of the old inhabitants! Plato and 
his Cave are, to all ages, the type and prophecy of the philosopher 
and his life. 

L. Few, my friend, think of all the lofty and divine hopes that the 
belief in immortality opens to us. One of the purest of these is the 
expectation of a more entire intelligence—of the great gift of convers- 
ing with all who have lived before us—of questioning the past ages 
and unravelling their dark wisdom. How much in every man’s heart 
dies away unuttered! How little of what the sage knows does the 
sage promulge! How many chords of the lyre within the poet’s 
heart, have been dumb to the world’s ear! All this untold, uncom- 
municated, undreamt-of hoard of wisdom and of harmony, it may be 
the privilege of our immortality to learn. The best part of genius, 
the world often knows not—the Plato buries much of his lore within 
his Cave—and this, the High Unknown, is our heritage. “ With 
these thoughts,” continued L——, “ you see how easy it is for 
the parting soul to beautify and adorn Death! With how many gar- 
lands we can hang the tomb! Nay, if we begin betimes, we can learn 
to make the prospect of the grave the most seductive of human 
visions—by little and little we wean from its contemplation all that is 
gloomy and abhorrent—by little and little we hive therein all the 
most pleasing of our dreams. As the neglected genius whispers to 
his muse, ‘ Posterity shall know thee, and ¢how shalt live when I am 
no more,’ we find in this hallowed and all promising future, a recom- 
pense for every mortification, for every disappointment in the pre- 
sent. It is the belief of the Arabs, that to the earliest places of 
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human worship there clings a guardian sanctity—there the wild bird 
rests not, there the wild beast may not wander; it is the blessed 
spot on which the eye of God dwells, and which man’s best me- 
mories preserve. As with the earliest place of worship, so is it 
with the latest haven of repose —as with the spot where our 
first imperfect adoration was offered up, our first glimpses of 
divinity indulged, so should it be with that where our full know. 
ledge of the Arch-Cause begins, and we can pour forth a gratitude 
no longer clouded by the troubles and cares of earth. Surely if any 
spot in the world be sacred, it is that in which grief ceases, and from 
which, if the harmonies of creation, if the voice within our hearts, if 
the impulse which made man so easy a believer in revelation, if these 
mock and fool us not with an everlasting lie, we spring up on the un- 
tiring wings of a pangless and seraphic life—those whom we loved, 
around us; the aspirings that we nursed, fulfilled; our nature, uni- 
versal intelligence ; our atmosphere, eternal love !” 

In discourses of this sort, the day wore to its close, and when will 
the remembrance of that day ever depart from me! It seemed to 
me as we sat by the window, the sun sinking through the still sum- 
mer air, the leaves at rest, but how full of life, the motes dancing 
upon the beam, the birds with their hymns of love, and every now 
and then the chirp of the grasshopper— 


“ That evening reveller who makes 
His life an infancy and sings his fill ;’"— 
as we so sat, and looking upon the hushed face of our mother Na- 
ture, I listened to the accents of that wild and impassioned wisdom, 
so full of high conjecture and burning vision, and golden illustration, 
which belonged to him for whom life was closing, I could have 
fancied that the world was younger by some two thousand years, and 
that it was not one of this trite and dull age’s children that was 
taking his farewell of life, but rather one of the sage enthusiasts of 
that day when knowledge was both a passion and a dream, when the 
mysteries of the universe and the life-to-come were thought the most 
alluring of human themes, and when in the beautiful climates of the 
West, the sons of wisdom crept out to die, among the trees they 
had peopled with divinities, and yielded their own spirit to the Great 
Soul of which it was a part, and which their mysterious faith had 
made the Life and Ruler of the world.* For I think, nay, I feel 
assured, that those, the high sons of the past philosophy, have neither 
in their conduct nor their manner of thought been fully appreciated by 
that posterity that treads lightly over the dust of what once was life. 
They wandered wildly, but their wanderings were “ not of the earth, 
earthy ;” and they possessed more of that power, and beauty, and 
majesty, and aspiration, which are the soul; they had less of the 
body and more of spirit, than all the priests have dreamed of while 
they railed against the earthliness of Paganism, from the cherubic 
paradise of Tithes. For religion, Christ's religion, the beautiful, the 








* But Phornutus, by Jupiter, understands the Soul of the world, he writing thus 
concerning him, corse 8 husis, &C. “* As we ourselves are governed by a soul, so 
hath the world, in like manner, a soul that containeth it, and this is called Zeus, being 
the cause of life to all things that live,” &c.—Cudworth, vol. i. p. 529. 
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saving, is not fenced round with the hedges of glebe land, or doled 
forth in the cold hypocrisies of pulpited orthodoxy. Religion and 
priests have the same connexion with each other as justice and 
attorneys. And now the sun sank, and 


“ Maro’s shepherd star 
Watched the soft silence with a loving eye.” * 


« Above all things deeply interesting to the heart,” said L——, as 
we continued our various thread of talk, “in every time and age, has 
been the theory of Ghosts and Apparitions—the return of the dead to 
earth. With the solemn secrets, which the living pine to know, 
clinging around them—the evidence borne by such return, that the 
human feeling and the human memory exist beyond the grave—the 
dread transgression of the customary law by which the dead sleep to 
sight—and their dreams the eye may follow not—these cannot fail to 
engross the whole mind of one who once admits the possibility of 
such an event.” 

A. I have met with a man who not only deposes to have seen the 
ghost of his dearest friend at the hour in which he died, at the dis- 
tance of several hundred miles, but who also brings a second eye- 
witness of the same apparition. The story of Sir John Sherbrooke is 
well known and authenticated. It is rather strange that these tales 
do not die away equally with those of sorcerers and witches, but 
that they occur to the present age, with enlightened men to vouch 
for their truth. 

“And I,” said L , solemnly, “ might almost be classed among such 
witnesses. Listen! About the time when I became first aware that 
my doom was fixed, I had been reading some old letters of hers—you 
know whom I refer to—and with my heart full of them, it was some 
time before I could fall asleep. I did so at last—and she came to me in 
my dreams, wan, yet not as with death’s hues—but exceeding fair 
and lovely, fairer than in life—and she spoke to me of a thousand 
things that had passed between us, and told me (for I was yet a 
doubter) that Love lived beyond the grave; and then methought that 
her voice changed, and it was rather as the strain of some tender but 
solemn music, such as we hear in cathedrals, than the sound of a hu- 
man voice; and in this strain she went on, telling me of what she 
now felt and knew, and of the mysteries of her present life. I strove, 
while I listened, to impress these upon my memory; but the words 
were like an air heard the first time, that leaves a delicious indistinct- 
ness on the soul, which haunts us, but which we cannot ourselves re- 
peat. Yet since, as I have sate alone at night, and thought of what 
may be, certain broken and fitful images, as of recollection, have 
come across me, and I have fancied I could trace them to that night. 
And I thought that when she had done, I said, in the tumult and 
impatience of my heart, ‘ This is but a dream!’ and she answered, < It 
is more. AndI exclaimed, ‘Give me a sign that it is more, and that 
to-morrow I may still believe so!’ And I thought that she smiled, 
and assured me of a certain sign; and—and—on the morrow, I woke, 
and the sign wAs given me!” 








* Milton, a poem. By the author of ‘‘ Eugene Aram,” &c. 
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“ Of what nature was it?” said I, curiously though incredulously, 

«“ That,” replied L , speaking with great agitation, “that | 
cannot reveal. I know what you are about to say—you think you 
could resolve it to natural and ordinary causes. Probably ; but I, 
seeking diligently—cannot/ nor would I now, in the last hours of 
my life, have it so explained away. It has been to me a comfort and 
a deo. have nursed it fondly—I have linked around it many plea- 
sant dreams :—it may be a superstition ; but when a man’s life is at its 
last sands, such harmless superstition can injure none—not even him- 
self. Nor,” said L , speaking more collectedly, “would I relate 
the secret to you, impressed as it is with my faith, lest, if you could 
not reason away its possibility, it might hanker restlessly in your mind, 
the parent of a thousand other superstitions. As it is, you will natu- 
rally suppose me unduly credulous; and even in wondering and 
guessing, will not believe.” 

I endeavoured to persuade L out of his resolution, but could 
not succeed—and it gave him pain my endeavouring; in fact, I could 
see that he was, when the glow of narration had died away, a little 
sorry and a little ashamed of a weakness not worthy of him, though 
natural to his imaginative and brooding temperament of mind. 

“ Do you remember,” said L——, drawing me away from the sub- 
ject, “a story in one of the old English Chronicles, how a bird flew 
into the King’s chamber, when the King was conversing with some 
sage upon the nature of the soul? ‘Behold!’ said the sage, it is like 
that bird while within this room; you can note its flight and motions, 
but you know not whence it came ere it entered, nor can ye guess 
whither it shall fly when it leaves this momentary lodging.’ ” 

It chanced, somewhat curiously, that, as L spoke, a small bird 
—I know not of what name or tribe, for I am not learned in ornitho- 
logy—suddenly alighted on the turf beneath the window, and though 
all its fellow-songsters were already hushed, poured forth a long, 
loud, sweet lay, that came, in the general silence, almost startlingly 
on the ear. “ Poor bird!” said L » Musingly, “it is thy farewell 
to one who, perhaps, has given thee food for thy little ones, and 
whose hand is wellnigh closed. And,” continued he, after a short 
pause—and lifting up his eyes, he gazed long and earnestly around 
the scene, now bathed in all the darkening but tender hues of the 
summer night—“ and shall I be ungrateful to that Power which has, 
since my boyhood, fed my thoughts—the wanderers of the heart— 
have J no farewell for that Nature whom, perhaps, I behold for the 
last time? QO, unseen Spirit of Creation ! that watchest over all things 
—the desert and the rock, no less than the fresh water bounding on 
like a hunter on his path, when his heart is in his step—or the valley 
girded by the glad woods, and living with the yellow corn—to me, 
thus sad and bafled, thou hast ministered as to the happiest of thy 
children !—thou hast whispered tidings of unutterable comfort to a 
heart which the World sated while it deceived! Thou gavest me a 
music, sweeter than that of palaces, in the mountain wind !—thou 
badest the flowers and the common grass smile up to me as children 
to the face of their father !—Like the eye of a woman first loved to the 
soul of the poet, was the face of every soft and never-silent star to 
me! Nature! my mother Nature! as the infant in the harsh slavery 
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of schools pines for home, I yearned within the dark walls of cities, and 
amidst the hum of unfamiliar men, for thy sweet embrace—and thy bo- 
som whereon to lay my head, and weep wild tears at my will! I thank 
thee, Nature, that thou art round and with me to the last! Not in the 
close thoroughfares of toil and traffic—not tethered to a couch, whence 
my eyes asking for thee, would behold only those dim walls which are 
the dying man’s worst dungeon, or catch through the lattice the busy 
signs and crowded tenements of the unsympathizing herd—not thus 
shall my last sigh be rendered up to the Great Fount of Life! To 
the mystic moment when the breath flutters and departs, thy pre- 
sence will be round me, and the sentiment of thy freedom bathe my 
soul like a fresh air! Farewell thou, and thy oameal ministrants 
and children!—every leaf that quivers on the bough—every dew- 
drop that sparkles from the grass—every breeze that animates the 
veins of earth, are as friends, that I would rather feel around my 
death-bed than the hollow hearts and ungenial sympathies of my 
kind! O Nature, farewell! if we are re-united, can I feel in a future 
being thy power, and thy beauty, and thy presence, more intensely 
than I have done in this?” 


* * * * * * 
* bad + 7 * * 
* * * 7 * * 
* * * * a * 


When I was about to take leave of L for the night, he asked 
me, in a meaning voice, to stay with him a little longer: “ The fact 
is,” said he, “that Dr. implies a doubt whether I shall see an- 
other day ; so be with me, at least till I fall asleep. I mean,” added 
he, smiling, ‘“‘not in the metaphoric, but the literal sense of the 
word.” 

Accordingly, when he retired for the night, I sat by his bedside, 
and we continued to converse, for he wished it, though but by fits and 
starts: he gave me several instructions as to his burial, and as to va- 
rious little bequests, not mentioned in his formal testament. While 
indifferent to the companionship of men, he had never been ungrate- 
ful for their affection: the least kindness affected him sensibly, and 
he was willing in death to show that he had not forgotten it. Indeed 
I have observed, that the more we live out of the world, the more 
little courtesies, such as in the crowd are unheeded, are magnified into 
favours—true that the same process of exaggeration occurs in respect 
to petty affronts or inconsiderate slights. The Heart never attains the 
independence of the Mind. 

Before the window, which looked out into the garden, the dark tops 
of the trees waved mournfully to and fro; and above, in deep relief, 
was the sky, utterly cloudless, and all alive with stars. “ My eyes 
are very heavy,” said L ; “close the curtains round my head.” I 
did so, and crept softly into the next room, where the Nurse sate 
dozing in a large chair by the fireside. 

“ Does he sleep, Sir?” said she, waking up as I approached. 

“‘ He will shortly,” said I; “he seems inclined to it.” 

“Poor gentleman! he will soon be out of his sufferings,” said the 
Nurse; and she therewith took a huge pinch of snuff. 
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Yes! this is the world’s notion. With what wondrous ingenuity 
they shift off the pain of regret! A friend, a brother, nay, a son dies 
—they thank God he is out of his afflictions! In one sense they are 
right. They make the best of their own short summer, and do not 
ask the cloud to stay longer than sufficient to call up the flowers 
or refresh the soil. Yet this is a narrow view of the subject of 
death. A bright genius disappears—a warm heart is stilled, arid we 
think only (when we console ourselves) of the escape of the indi- 
vidual from his bed of pain. But ought we not to think of the loss 
that the world—that our whole race sustains? I believe so. How 
many thoughts which might have flashed conviction on the uni- 
verse will be stricken for ever dumb by the early death of one being! 
What services to earth might the high purity, the deep knowledge, 
the ardent spirit of Z—— have effected! But this we never think 
of. “ Poor gentleman!” quoth the Nurse, “he will soon be out of his 
sufferings!” and therewith she took a huge pinch of snuff—My God! 
what shallow self-comforters we are ! 

“He is a good gentleman!” said she again, turning round to the 
fire ; “and so fond of dumb animals. Cesar, Sir, the dog Cesar, is 
it at the foot of the bed, as usual ?—ay, I warrant he lies there, Sir, 
as still as a mouse. I am sure them creturs know when we are sick 
or not. Ah! Sir, how the dog will take on, when ” and the 
Nurse, breaking off, applied again to her snuff-box. 

I did not feel at home in this conversation, and I soon stole 
again into the next room. What a stillness there was in it! It 
seemed palpable. Stillness is not silent, at least to the heart. | 
walked straight up to the bed. L ’s wan hand was flung over 
the pillow. I felt it gently; the pulse was almost imperceptibly low 
—but it fluttered nevertheless. 1 was about to drop the hand, when 
L half turned round, and that hand gently pressed my own. I 
heard a slight sigh, and fancying he was awake, I bent over to look 
into his face. The light from the window came full upon it, and I was 
struck—appalled, by the exceeding beauty of the smile that rested on 
the lips. But those lips had fallen from each other! I pressed the 
pulse again. No—the fluttering was gone. I started away with an 
unutterable tightness at my heart. I moved to the door, and called 
(but under my breath) to the Nurse. She came quickly; yet | 
thought an hour had passed before she crossed the threshold. We 
went once more to the bed—and there, by his master’s face, sat the 
poor dog. He had crept softly up from his usual resting-place; and 
when he saw us draw aside the curtain, he looked at us so wistfully, 
that—no, I cannot go on !—There is a religion in a good man’s death 
that we cannot babble to all the world !* 

















* As these papers have been fortunate enough to attract a more than usual degree of 
favourable attention, it is the Author’s design to collect, revise, and reprint them in a 
separate shape. 
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POLITICAL CONVENIENCES ; OR, THE RESULTS OF THE 
REFORM BILL. A DIALOGUE. 


** Alter et idem.” 
Scenz.—St. James’s Street. 
Truz.—Five o’Clock p.m. 20th August, 1832. 

A. Wuat! Boroughby, in Town? returned already? 

B. Quite unexpectedly—and, as you know, contrary to my original 
intentions. I was very late in the field. 

A. I believe it; you never were a break-of-day sportsman. But 
are the birds shy already? You can scarcely have had six days 
of it. 

B. Six days! why, you know they only allow us two now, and 
quite enough of it. You may have seen in the John Bull a specimen 
of the treatment I received. But the editor stood by me; a good 
ally and true is Bull when an old friend is in a scrape. Yes, 
it cost me three new coats in two days, and much excoriation of the 
right hand; but I’ve been returned these three weeks, and in town 
since we met. 

A. Returned these three weeks—and in town since we met! why, 
we have not met these three months! But let me hear this adven- 
ture which you allude to in Scotland—for, clever as Bull is, I marvel 
what his assistance would be worth in a sporting dilemma. 

B. Sporting dilemma! Scotland! Why, it took place in my own 
town—where else should it? In the market-place—the Guildhall 
would not hold the ten-pounders. 

A. At cross purposes indeed! Grouse-shooting in the market- 
place of Rottenborough! Why, my dear fellow, 1’m inquiring how 
the new Forsyth behaved, and you answer me—I know not what— 
about ten-pounders ! 

B. Oh! I understand—excuse my dulness, but really I am so 
overburthened with business, even at this early period of the Session. 
I thought you were inquiring about my election. 

A. Election! Business of the Session! What! Boroughby a 
member of the Reformed House of Commons! or, as he himself 
described it, in the last speech of his that I had the pleasure of 
hearing, “a delegate to the National Convention.” And then all 
that pathetic passage about—“ bidding adieu, more in sorrow than 
anger, to an ungrateful country, whose service hitherto had been 
perfect freedom—but in whose councils, ruled, as they must hence- 
forward be, by the collective prejudices of small shopkeepers and 
low attorneys, no man of honest purpose and unbending integrity 
would condescend to share—” and something more which the Times 
report had about “the truckling slave who could stoop to crawl into 
the House under the rod of a ten-pound constituency.” That ex- 
pression “ stooping to crawl,” by the by, puts one too much in mind 
of the “ narrow portals.” 

B. Why, yes, very true, you cannot be more surprised at my 
present position than I am myself. But there are circumstances— 
there are duties, my dear friend, which supersede all personal feel- 
ings. I did my best, as you know, to avert the Bill, and to preserve 
the town of Rottenborough, to which I am sincercely attached by long 
March —VOL. XXXIV. NO. CXXXV. s 
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family connexion—by a long interchange of mutual goed offices, from 
the degradation of a Liverpool or Dublin constituency, with all its 
attendant corruption. My efforts, and those of better men than 
myself, were unavailing; and now that the Bill is upon us, the next 
duty of one who wishes to preserve the institutions of the country is, 
not, like the self-denying dupes of Cromwell and Robespierre, to 
abandon the helm to those who raised the storm for the purpose of 
obtaining the command of the vessel; but to keep the deck as long 
as I may, and strive to avert the perils of the season—the too pro- 
bable results of the Bill. How strongly I have been confirmed in 
the truth of the apprehension which I have all along entertained of 
those results, you may guess from the unexpected, and to myself 
astonishing, fact, of my having accepted a seat ;—with extreme reluc- 
tance however, and not until after repeated solicitations from all the 
respectable portion of my new constituency. 

A. You speak, | presume, of the corporation of Rottenborough, 
and the seven other honest and independent freemen, who, in con- 
junction with a majority of the Aldermen, have been in the habit of 
returning you. 

B. Not exclusively ; no. To do them justice, some of the ten- 
pounders are far from violent men—far more tolerant of reason than 
I could have supposed. 

A. Tolerant of reason! Yes, I always told you so. But I never 
said that I would answer for the extent of their toleration, if ex- 
perimented upon by so hot a Tory as yourself. 

B. Nay, my dear friend, excuse me—I must correct you. “ Li- 
beral Tory” you know I always professed myself. ‘Tory by birth and 
connexion, rather than by principle or conduct. 

A. Well, well! On previous occasions, I suppose, the habits of the 
Nursery prevailed over the conviction of the Senate; or, to para- 
phrase the apology of the Athenian dramatist, “ My tongue was in 
the presence-chamber, but my heart was on the hustings.”’ * 

B. Nay, my dear friend, this is scarcely polite. But 1 never could 
break you of that prejudice which stamps with the name of bigotry 
every shade of opinion less Jacobinical than your own. 

A. Well, be it so. Liberal Tory shall henceforth be your political 
style and title, for any gainsay of mine in dispute thereof. But what 
could induce you, even in that character, to solicit the representation 
of seven hundred ‘“ small shopkeepers,” “low attorneys,” “ sour 
sectarians,” and “ countinghouse clerks,” including, I believe, some 
score or two of radical weavers, “ with politics as bilious as their 
countenances,” as their virtual representative used to describe them. 

B. Solicit the representation! no! I never should have lent myself 
to that. I was solicited, as I said before, to accept the representa- 
tion, by a numerous and respectable deputation, who assured me that 
the political opinions expressed in my late address would be satis 
factory to a great majority of the electors. 

A. Your late address! > W hy, | remember reading it. Yes, surely, 
you spoke about “ opposing with your last breath the innovations of 
the Revolutionary Bill; and was there not something about “ Ra- 
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dicals in Politics and Infidels in Religion ;’ and “ throwing away the 
scabbard?” Were all these things quite “satisfactory” to a con- 
stituency who are, almost to a man, the creatures of that Bill ? 

B. Oh! you mistake—I allude to a farewell address, which I put 
forth to my late constituents, the day after the Royal assent, wherein 
I explained at length the reasons which had compelled me to opp—— 
that is, which had prevented me from giving my support to Lord 
John Russell’s Reform Bill—desirous as I had always been of such a 
change in the constituency as might, without violation of existing 
rights, place the representation more in harmony with the growin 
intelligence of the people. I told them in fact on the hustings, as 
have all along told you, that nothing but the obstinate refusal of the 
Ministerial majority to listen to any proposal of amendment could 
have prevailed upon me to vote against a measure to which I have 
always been friendly in principle. 

A. Indeed! And was this quite satisfactory? I thought the 
Political Union of your town had passed a resolution, pledging them- 
selves that when the Reform Bill should be the electoral law of Eng- 
land, no one of its members who might thereby obtain the franchise, 
would ever vote for one of its former opponents ? 

B. ’Tis true—they did so; and some of them, I am sorry to say, 
who had set up a candidate of their own, carried their malignant hos- 
tility to all established reputation so far, as to ask me to my face on 
the hustings for an explanation of that former address, to which you 
at first alluded, and of which they had actually reprinted and cir- 
culated copies. 

A. But that of course was of no consequence. Secure in the 
support of all the respectable inhabitants, you told them that the 
address sufficiently explained your principles, which, if they disliked, 
they were free to oppose. I only hope, that in expressing yourself 
firmly, you did so with urbanity; for, “ Liberal Tory” though you 
be, permit me to remind you, my dear friend, that your “ liberal” 
opinions were sometimes inculcated in rather an aristocratic manner, 
and in rather uncompromising language. 

B, T heard no complaints on that score; nor was it probable that 
I should give cause for any. You would have seen, if you had 
bestowed sufficient attention on my former address, that their con- 
duct originated entirely from a misapprehension, on their part, of the 
meaning of some passages thereof, of minor importance, and in some 
of which, perhaps, I had not been sufficiently careful in the choice 
of my expressions. 

A, But you satisfied them ? 

B. Entirely—that is, the reasonable and more intelligent among 
them. Some incurable Cobbettites went away grumbling about 
“sudden sunshine soon overcast ;’ and I overheard the red-haired 
lad of that radical apothecary in North Street muttering something 
about “the effects of the Purge,” and “ Lord John’s prescription 
Operating quickly,” but I couldn’t catch his meaning. His master 
voted against me—on account of my opposition to the Bill, he said 
on the hustings; but I know the real motive—mere personal pique— 
I turned away a groom last year for sending to his shop for some 
blisters, 
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A, But then, your known opinions on other subjects? If I re- 
member right, the dissenters were very violent about “immediate 
emancipation” of the Negroes; and I suppose the Rev. Doctor 
Tything has taken care that they should not fall off, eithet in zeal or 
numbers. He was fond of saying that “ the best policy for a church 
militant, as well as for a state, was to carry the war into the enemy's 
quarters ;” and you used to suspect the wife of that red hot preacher 
at Salem chapel—the pretty blue-eyed girl, I mean—of being the 
person who put it about the town, that the Rector had caught his 
favourite dictum from the oracular lips of their High-Church 
Member. 

B. Doctor Tything has been my intimate friend since we were at 
Oxford, and a more honest supporter of existing institutions does not 
breathe. But he was always extreme in his opinions, and sometimes 
indiscreet in his mode of inculcating them, I have had frequent 
differences with him on the subject of his conduct towards the very 
powerful body of men of whom sy speak, and without whose 
support no candidate can be sure of his election for Rottenborough ; 
at least, their opposition is not to be wantonly provoked. I confess 
that I myself have perhaps been in the habit of thinking and speak- 
ing of them more harshly than I see reason to do, now that I have 
become acquainted with some of the wealthier and more respectable 
among them. They are, I assure you, taken as a body, far less 
fanatical in their principles, and more rational in their conduct than 
their brethren of other places. 

A, Then they allowed you to act in the House ? 

B. “ Allowed?” pardon me—I never did, nor ever will submit to 
dictation from any set of constituents. 

A. I beg pardon—I only meant that they approved of your former 
line of conduct with regard to the Slave Question, and are content to 
leave it, as before, in the hands of the Government, subject to the 
surveillance of the House of Commons ? 

B. Why, yes, upon the understanding that the Government is one 
in which they have confidence. 

A. But the immediate emancipation—was there not a split among 
them on that point ? 

B. That is a vulgar error. They assured me that none but a few 
of the less intelligent among them demanded any such perilous ex- 
periment. 

A. Well, but surely the great body of them were scarcely content 
to go on at the snailspace of negro improvement which had satisfied 
the old Parliament ? 

B. My dear friend, I have often told you that the political pu- 
ritanism, which you have imbibed from the works of Bentham and 
others of the abstract school, has totally unfitted you—not only for 
taking any share in the practical business of political life, but of even 
appreciating the conduct of those whom a sense of duty compels to 
encounter its toils. In popular representation there must be con- 
fidence on both sides—much must be mutually taken on trust. | 
told them that I would not submit to have my future line of Parlia- 
mentary conduct chalked out before my face ; but I confessed at the 
same time, (as I had always said in private society,) that I thought 
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the Planters had not followed up with sufficient alacrity the sugges- 
tions of the Colonial office, and that the negroes were now irtived at 
that state of moral and religious cultivation that the ensuing Parlia- 
ment might hope to witness the completion of the hallowed work of 
freedom. 

A. I see 1 have hitherto, in common with the rest of the world, 
done you injustice. The abolitionists must have been so agreeably 
surprised at finding your sentiments in harmony with their own on 
this great question, that they would probably defer to your opinions 
on the Church Establishment ; and the more readily, as that article 
in the Quarterly, which is known to be yours, on “ the Inviolability 
of Church Property,” must have rendered any the slightest difference 
with you on this subject an insurmountable impediment to their any 
longer having the honour and advantage of your services. You 
know I always regretted, as a great imprudence, those observations 

ou made that night in reply to Hume, about “ Tithes being a divine 
institution, in their mode of collection as well as in their principle,” 
and that “ Equitable Commutation was only an hypocritical euphemism 
for Sacrilegious Spoliation.” You must have been lucky if no reader 
of the Examiner remembered its leading article on that speech. 

B. I am not in the habit of reading “The Examiner,” and I do not, 
at this moment, precisely recollect the expressions you allude to; but 
I am sure you have mistaken their meaning. I have always been of 
opinion that the best interests of Christianity would be promoted by 
a Reform of our Church Establishment, provided it be undertaken 
with feelings of devotion and reverence, and conducted in a spirit of 
moderation and prudence. I only opposed such a Reform when 
proffered by the hands of infidels and sectarians. 

A. Oh! of course. As a “liberal Tory,” I am not surprised to 
find you willing to go thus far. My fear was, that not only among 
the sectarians, but even in Doctor Tything’s flock, there were to be 
found some few black sheep, who would never acquiesce in the ex- 
istence of an endowed hierarchy ; and still more who affected a belief 
that the Word of God was strong enough to prevail against the 
a of the Devil without the assistance and encouragement of 
tithes ? 

&. And may not a man profess such belief without incurring 
a charge of affectation ? 

A. Undoubtedly ; though I am free to confess that I am not pre- 
pared to give my old friend Boroughby credit for so much toleration. 

B. And why not? I have written in defence of the Protestant 
religion, and have spoken in defence of the Established Church; but 
ek the religion and the Establishment may exist without tithes or 

ishops. 

A. Unquestionably; and if the readers of the Quarterly were 
unable to perceive the moderation of your views, the fault was with 
their own dulness. On the Corn Law Question, of course, you dusted 
the eyes of the rustics;—rode through the difficulty on the back of a 
slashing common-place—that most approved “fencer” for a “ rough 
hustings country.” 

B. I scorn to blink any question. My opposition to any relaxation 
of the prohibitory system was, as you know, solely induced by a zeal 
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for the interests of the British farmer; and therefore I felt myself 
justified in telling them, that if proper attention was paid to the 
security of the agricultural interest, 1 was ready to vote for the 
immediate abolition of all restrictions on the importation of foreign 
corn. 

A. In what part, then, did you suffer by that baiting of which you 
speak so sorely ; for at present I am unable to discover an inch of hide 
in which the sharpest radical teeth could fix? On the above ques- 
tions, you must have found the opinions of the Political Union pretty 
much in harmony with your own. The Ballot, of course, was suffered 
to stand over until another Parliament; and then, I trust, it will be 
required of every candidate. Forgive me, my dear friend, for saying 
so; but the very horror which you seem to feel at the mention of this 
“ revolutionary lever,” this “democratic patent for the protection of 
hypocrisy,” as you used to call it, when you wanted to tease me—that 
very horror, you must be aware, will place the representation of 
Rottenborough beyond the reach of even your talents, until the ques- 
tion be finally disposed of. 

#. Of the impertinence and vulgarity which every one who comes 
forward to discharge a public duty must be prepared in these times 
to encounter, I have, perhaps, no reason to complain that I have 
suffered more than my share, especially when you consider the mode- 
ration of my views with regard to the multifarious changes which our 
new constituencies are everywhere demanding, and~ the. uncom- 
promising firmness with which you will give me the credit of having, 
at all times, maintained my opinions. As for the Ballot, it is true 
that I have hitherto opposed its introduction, as an instrument incom- 
patible with the good working of that machinery which we have just 
destroyed ; but you must be aware that the application of the Ballot 
to a reformed, and an unreformed constituency, is a very different 
thing; that may be a necessary protection to the needy ten-pounders 
of Rottenborough which would have been an useless insult to the 
respectable individuals by whom I was formerly chosen. 

A. Respectable! Hem! Then I may congratulate you on being 
actually pledged to the Ballot—my own darling Reform’r 

B. Pledged, sir !—but I forget —with your opinions, the question is 
not an affront. No. I was asked to give such a pledge by that 
spouting attorney's clerk, who nearly lost his master the Corporation 
business, and got himself turned adrift for attending a meeting of the 
Union. Of course, I indignantly refused, but took the opportunity of 
saying, that, as the question had been mooted, I did not wish to 
shrink from the avowal of my opinions; and therefore, since the re- 
invigoration of the constituency, by the extension of the elective 
franchise to the great bulk of the wealth and intelligence of the coun- 
try, | had no hesitation in avowing, that it had been for some time my 
intention, in case I succeeded in obtaining that highest of public 
honours—a seat in a truly British House of Commons—to embrace 
the earliest opportunity of bringing in a Bill to provide for the taking 
of polls by the method of secret suffrage. 


A. Euge! Why, it’s well that you kept the pith of the sentence 


till the end, or you must have concluded it from the shoulders of the 
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populace! Brought forward by the High Street, the Close, and 
Prospect Place; conciliating the prejudices of Mount Salem and Para- 
dise Row; and professing the opinions of Mill Lane, Waterside, and 
Back Alley, your return must have been unanimous ! 

B. I had a sufficient majority to bear out the promises by which I 
was induced to come forward. But you cannot suppose that I was 
able to enjoy the gratifying consciousness of Political Consistency, 
without incurring the hostility of many who objected to my former 
opinions; nor will I presume to say that I may not have given offence 
to some, by that uncompromising manner in political controversy, for 
which you have so often taken me to task; though, in the eyes of a 
man of your opinions, it is a fault on the right side. I lost many votes 
by my firmness about the Ballot. But few minds are equal to the 
“ suaviter in modo” in conjunction with the “ fortiter in re.” 

A. Upon my word, judging from your very pictorial description of 
the scene, I should be inclined to pronounce you as great a master 
now of the former precept, as you used to be of the latter. 

B. You flatter me. But my friends at Rottenborough have re- 
marked in me a change for the better in this respect. 

A. You must expect in public, as in private life, to find some who 
will never be satisfied. What might your majority be above your 
colleague—the third man, I suppose, scarcely kept his poll open ? 

B. | carried my return by, I think, fifteen; but of course I could 
not expect, coming forward so late as I did, to beat my new colleague, 
who was prepared long before the dissolution. 

A. You say your refusal to compromise your opinions on the Ballot 
materially impaired your expected majority ? 

B. Yes. A considerable number of the wealthier inhabitants 
opposed me solely on this account. Old Cheesman, the retired 
grocer, who lives at Muscovado Park, said to be worth 50,0007. voted 
against me, to mark, as he said, his disapprobation—/is disapproba- 
tion !—of my cond—, that is, of my opinions on this question. 

A, Only one vote lost between himself and his “ disapprobation !” 

#. Untortunately, you are in error. “ His disapprobation” is 
backed with as many plumpers as an Archbishop's proxies. I have 
reason to think that he has an eye to the representation himself next 
Parliament. 

A. Apropos of Archbishops! What was the exact point on which 
“ Bull” stood your friend ? 

B. On the question of Church Reform. 

A. Indeed! The Bull stand by you on this subject! In what 
way ? 

B. Why thus. One of those political Paul Prys, who, under the 
signature of “ Scrutator,” or “ Anti-humbug,” “ beg leave to ask” im- 
pertinent questions in newspapers, took upon himself, through the 
medium of Bull’s hebdomadal columns, to call the attention of the 
clergy, and other inhabitants of Rottenborough, to a former speech of 
him whom the scurrilous scribbler chose to describe as “ their late 
Tory member, and would-be radical representative ;’ the which speech 
contained those observations in detence of the existing state of 
Church property to which you before alluded; and then the said 
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“ Scrutator” “ begs leave respectfully to request an explanation,” at 
the hands of the speaker, of a sentence in his canvassing address, 
which “ seemed to imply a modification of his previous sentiments on 
that subject.” Oh! the delicate phraseology of anonymous ma- 
lignity ! 

_ Yes; our forefathers, when in a fit of literary spleen, used a 
common goose-quill, dipped in gall; our ink is half “ bouquet ;” but 
then, to be sure, the pen is iron. Yet I do not exactly see how the 
admission of such a letter into the columns of a paper, which sprawls 
over the Sunday breakfast-tables of all the clergy of Rottenborough 
and vicinity, was likely to assist your canvass among them ? 

B. Yes! for had Bull refused it, it would have gone to “The 
Record,” and done more harm in Paradise Row than it was likely to 
do in the Close, accompanied, as it there was, with its antidote. 

A. And what was that ? 

B. An admirable leading article, to which I must refer you, if you 
are unable to see the difference between a Church Reform, originated 
in the proper quarter, and the same measure, proffered, as I before 
said, by the hands of infidels and sectarians. But I will send you the 
paper, for—bless me! it is near six o'clock! If there should be an 
unexpected division on that petition ! 

A. Why this haste? You never went down formerly until after 
dinner—seldom till ten. 

B. “ Tempora mutantur !” 

A, “ Nos et ” 

B. Even so! The representative of the seven hundred ten-poun- 
ders of the rising town of Rottenborough, is another man than the 
member for its close corporation. 

A. So it appears! But still, I do not exactly understand this de- 
fence of you by “The John Bull.” They might explain away—I 
mean they might show, that the idea of inconsistency in your conduct 
was altogether a misapprehension, founded on a narrow view of the 
case: but still, to tell their readers “that you had always been an ad- 
vocate of Church Reform,” was only handing you gently over the 
edge of the frying-pan ! 

B. By no means. “ The Bull” knows the necessities of its cus- 
tomers; and its customers, though not celebrated for knowledge of 
the world, or of mankind, have yet sense enough of the signs of the 
time, to sacrifice their tastes to their necessities. A Church Reform, 
and that a pretty extensive one, will be taken up by the same hands, 
and from the same motives, as the “Infant Schools.” But I’ll send 
you “ The Bull” to-morrow morning. Good night! 

A. Good night. 

( Solus.) “ Nos et mutamur in illis.”. The apothecary’s boy was 
right! 
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ITALIAN HUMOROUS POETRY.* 


We resume the subject of the rime piacevole, or rime burlesche of the Italians, 
and if we have some difficulty in deciding, on this occasion, where to begin, we 
shall have much more in determining where to end, it is so full (to us, at least, 
and we hope to make it so to the reader) of interest and variety, We are much 
in the condition of Marino, who has been often called the great corrupter of 
Italian poetry by his sugar-candy Adone, but who had a great deal of natural 
satirical humour, and who, being set down very hungry to a fine dinner, (as he 
himself tells in very — rhime,) did not know on which dish to commence, 
and still less with which to conclude. This must have been after his father had 
turned him out of house and home for liking poetry better than law, and when 
he was happily sheltered and fed for three years by the Duke of Bovino. Marino 
was not born until 1569; but, as chronology is out of the question in an article 
of this kind, it may be as well to examine a little what he has done in this de- 

ment of letters, especially as it will present him in rather a new view to 
many English readers. Although his fame now rests solely on his done, 
(which, by the way, we may be allowed to remark, has been somewhat under- 
estimated,) he enjoyed, while living, an extraordinary reputation as a writer of 
poesie giocose, and was elected President of the Academy of the Umoristi, at 
Rome. 

Doubtless, a great deal that he produced in this style has perished ; but still, 
without adverting to the ridiculous contest in which he engaged regardin 
Rabbia’s poem, (in which he confounded the Lernean hydra with the lion kill 
by Hercules, and pn which much learned dust was raised, and as much satirical 
ink spilt,) we may notice, in _ of his talents for humour, the whole of the 
remarkable literary strife, in which he was involved at Turin, with Gaspar Mur- 
tola, Secretary to Duke Charles Emmanuel. The origin of this es has 
been doubted ; but it may very safely be attributed to the jealousy of Murtola, 
who could ill endure that Marino, who had written an applauded panegyric on 
the Duke, should suddenly rise so high in the favour of that Prince. However, 
the cause of quarrel is of little import, although the consequences were amusing 
enough ; and the year after the death of Marino, in 1625, a collection was made 
and published of the sonnets on both sides; for Murtola, who flattered himself 
he had talents, did not take his castigation patiently, and endeavoured to meet 
his opponent at his own weapons. The same little volume, which purports to 
be printed at Frankfort, to avoid giving offence, also contains some éerzetti and 
canzone by Marino, but of inferior merit to his sonnets against Murtola. He 
calls the latter Fischiate, or Hisses, to denote his contempt for his adversary, 
while Murtola denominates his replies Risate, or Derisions. It seems, that be- 
sides keeping Murtola as his Secretary, Duke Charles Emmanuel had a large 
menagerie of wild beasts and birds, which is the foundation of the subsequent 
sonnet, where the unfortunate Murtola is treated as a newly-discovered non- 
descript animal :— 

‘* Most serene Prince, I’ve seen with great delight 
You have collected, chiefly for diversion, 
Wild animals, or tam’d by hard coercion, 

In cages, each of different size and height, 

Bears, lions, tigers, panthers fierce and bright, 
Eagles, goats, monkeys, ostriches and boars, 
With stags and deer and gentler things by scores, 

And altogether a most varied sight. 

But there ’s one monstrous beast, than all far rarer, 
I do not yet observe among the rest ; 

And now, perhaps, there ’s no occasion fairer 
To catch him and to cage him, as is best— 

A Murtola—I may describe him soon :— 

Between a man, a hog and a baboon.” 





* Concluded from page 65. 
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The next specimen isa piece of mere broad fun, a sort of production that, we 
apprehend, has no parallel in any language: but it is necessary to introduce it 
by observing, that Murtola, who is addressed in it, had written a long heroic 
poem, entitled Ji Mondo Creato, of the merit of which, not having seen it, we 
must be content to take Marino's opinion. Marino says :— 


** The cow, whene’er she lows, exclaims moo, moo, 
And horses, in their neighing, say whe, he: 
The cricket chirrups, and its note cre cre ; 

And the hog’s grunt we needs must write groo groo. 
The cuckoo, in the spring-time, sings cuckoo ; 
The dog, in barking, treats us with Low, wow : 
The hen cries cluck, and makes a mighty row 
With but one chick : the cock cries doodle doo. 
The duck has one unvaried note, quack, quack ; 
‘The goose, satirical, can only hiss ; 
The cat cries mew, when we should say alack : 
The crow is heard with everlasting caw ; 
The hoarse night-raven croaks ; and after this 
I'll only hint the jackass says eeh-aw. 
Thus by Almighty law 
All beasts have notes.—I Reve read many a line 
Of thy long work, yet still can’t find out thine.” 


The next is still better, and, though in a different style, is upon the same sub- 
ject—the poem by which Murtola fancied he had made himself immortal : if he 
be so, it is with the help of Marino. We cannot pretend to have transfused more 
than a small quantity of the volatile spirit of the original, which opens thus :— 


Pape Satan, Pape Satan, Aleppe ! 
Chi é costui, &e. 
** Why who the devil, and all the saints beside, 

Is he, who, rising high in either stirrup, 
Seems bent up steep Parnassus’ hill to ride, 

And writes a style as sweet as any sirup? 
W ho is so bold to try as high a track as 

Even Pegasus before has seldom gone, 

Though his poor spavin’d beast can scarce get on 
Faster or better than St. Joseph's jackass ? 

Give him the spade—’twill suit him well enough— 
Instead of pen, which now we see him brandish, 

Nor let him write of God such wretched stuff. 
Apollo! let him not abuse a standish, 

Nor longer to strange meanings let him rack words, 

But douse him on the chops and knock him backwards.” 


Here the words “give him the spade,” do not at all adequately convey the 
double meaning of the original ; for ive la zappa, in Italian, is also as much as 
to say, “‘give him his deserts.” Whatever he might receive at the hands of 
Marino, Murtola shall have justice at ours ; for it would be most unfair not “to 
give him an opportunity (as ‘ The Literary Gazette’ has it every week) of speak- 
ing for himself.” We will, therefore, translate one of his sonnets; and, if we 
mistake not, having read it, the reader will not wish forany more. Yet we stake 
our good faith, that it is the best we could select from the whole thirty risate :— 


** Sooner, Marino, shall I see thee turn 
A pious Christian—sooner see slow snails 
Fly through the air, as the brave falcon sails, 
Or one in Naples born, sweet Tuscan learn :— 
Sooner behold cock-pheasants without tails, 
Or eagles in an instant change to owls, 
Or rarer transformations ’mong the fowls ; 
Or melons grow where now the turnip fails :-— 
Sooner see pigs’ backs grow the softest ermine, 
Or bulls and cows exchange the horn for ear, 
And become asses ; or the cats by vermin 
Devour'd, and run from rats and mice in fear ; 
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Or stranger things might happen, did I know ’em, 
Ere thou should’st ever write a real poem.” 


The severest thing that Murtola seems to have thought he could say of Marino 
was, that he was born in Naples, and he repeats it over and over again, in dif- 
ferent ways. Murtola was at last so exasperated, not being able otherwise 
to revenge himself, that he attempted to assassinate Marino in Turin; and it is a 
fine trait in the character of the latter, that he was the immediate means of saving 
the life of his implacable enemy. 

The Italians are, and have been, for many centuries, mere sensualists; yet all 
travellers bear testimony to their extreme cleverness, and to the quantity of waste 
talent displayed in every company. All their literature, since the revival of 
learning, with almost the solitary exception of the works of Dante, has been de- 
voted to pleasure, and their novels and romances are not only endless in num- 
ber, but interminable in story. There is no reason why such fables as those 
relating to Orlando and his compeers should not be continued for ever. Zinabi 
began them in his La Spagna ; Pulci renewed them in his Morgante ; Boiardo 
continued them in his Orlando Innamorato; Aretin in his Angelica ; and Ari- 
osto in his Furioso: we might bring them down, in regular succession, even 
later than Fortiguerri’s Ricciardeito. All these authors seem to have written for 
the pleasure of writing, quite as much as for the pleasure of being read ; and it 
would have given them a needless degree of trouble to have taken the pains, as 
Tasso did, of constructing a systematic story, or of confining themselves, even 
by the laxest rules of poetical composition. To have done so would have inter- 
fered materially with the delight they took in versifying, in throwing the reins 
upon the neck of Pegasus, and of wandering through creation without limit 
and without purpose. Their poesie giocose, their rime piacevole, and their rime 
burlesche, had the same origin and the same end; and just in proportion as 
their personal actions were controlled by the tyranny of Ay and absolute 
princes, the authors of such poems seem to have exercised their intellectual 
faculties with the most lawless freedom. As long, too, as their subjects were sub- 
missive, and did not meddle with politics, the Princes of the small Italian States 
cared little about morality; and the consequence was, that mixture of the gross 
and obscene with the spiritual, which often renders productions of the highest 
talent utterly untranslatable. 

Francesco Berni, although not the inventor of this species of poetry, carried 
itto so much perfection in the opening of the sixteenth century, that it was 
afterwards called from him the Poesia Bernesca. Nothing can exceed the ex- 
quisite grace of his diction, as may be seen from the opening stanzas he furnish- 
ed to Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato, and as indeed is witnessed by the most 
trifling of his productions. On this point few Englishmen can be competent 
judges, but it is a fact to which all his countrymen bear testimony : it seems as 
impossible that his style should be ungraceful, as that the antelope should be 
clumsy; and his lines run with the most fascinating ease. He is, however, 
one among the many proofs of the axiom in letters, that no writing is so hard as 
that which appears the most easy. The celebrated Magliabecchi was in pos- 
session of a few of the original manuscripts of Berni’s poems, and in some 
places the erasures and alterations were so numerous that it was hardly possible 
for the most practised eye to make them out. This fact we have upon the 
authority of Mazzuchelli. Nevertheless, in print the lines of Berni run with a 
polished facility that is perhaps utterly unattainable in English, and we have 
therefore many apologies to wo for our translations: taken by themselves they 
may be not amiss, and all we request is that the reader, at least as far as style is 
concerned, will not give himself the trouble and us the pain of comparing them 
with the Italian. Without more preface we will make a com ratively short 
extract trom Berni’s highly celebrated burlesque poem (so to call it) “ In praise 
of the Plague,” which in his time often visited Italy and other _— of Europe. 
It will be seen with what fun and fancy he treats the subject, addressing himself 
to Maestro Piero Buffeto, a cook, to whom Berni, (who doated upon good 
eating and drinking as well as upon good verses,) acknowledged himself under 
singular obligations for many of the happiest hours of his life. 
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‘* 1 °L fill the vessel of your intellect 
Till it o’erflows, if you have no objection : 
Though, as St. Thomas, you are circumspect, 
You shall admit, the season of infection 
Throughout the year the pleasantest of all— 
The rest, compar'd with it, not worth a Paul, 


Don't it get rid of all the rogues and thieves, 
Or driven away, or losing their existence, 
Like swallows at the falling of the leaves ? 
Then, too, at church folks keep their proper distance : 
None crush one’s toes or shove one like a post 
To see the elevation of the Host. 


For loans or debts we are not then arrested ; 
To be in debt no longer is a curse : 
By creditors you 'll never be molested, 
If when they call you 7 ‘ I’m rather worse !’ 
Only hold out your pulse for them to feel, 
And see how they will turn upon their heel. 


Under new laws you seem to live right glad ; 

All sorts of pleasures may by you be boasted, 
As they ’re allow’d to men stark staring mad : 

You live upon the best of boiled and roasted. 
You ’ve nought to do but gratify each sense 
You want no money and cry ‘ D—n the expense !’ 


But abuve all, observe, one shuns fatigue : 
I am the plague’s most humble slave for this: 
Labour ’s a foe with whom I make no league. 
One therefore leads a life of perfect bliss : 
We ride, walk, talk, drink, sit upon our crupper, 
And having dined, with joy look out for supper. 


Nature ’s most happy when she ’s making fools, 
And in the plague the boy each lesson loses ; 
For they are sure to shut up all the schools, 
And each may then play truant as he chooses. 
For genuine liberty this is the season, 
Which all the world delights in, and with reason. 
The plague your person and your $ secures ; 
For if folks aly eat shale open an ou, 
They ‘Il take care not to touch a thing that ’s yours. 
Thus free, thus joyous, with full justice done you, 
It may be call'd the age most truly golden, 
As innocent and happy as the old one.” 


The person to whom this piece of paradoxical pleasantry was addressed was 
the same skilful and gossiping cuoco raestro Piero, whom Berni immortalizes 
in the opening of Canto LAVII. of the Orlando Innamorato, where he describes 
the life of luxury he led, when he had nothing to do but to lie upon his back in 
a bed six yards square, to eat and drink and count the rafters of the ceiling. No 
wonder he thanked the plague for enabling him to avoid all kinds of fatigue, a 
sentiment he repeats in a humorous poem addressed to Cardinal Ippolito de’ 
Medici, whose portrait, if our memory serves, Raphael had introduced into his 
Transfiguration. In the same Canto of the Orlando Innamorato, Berni men- 
tions his Capiéoli d’orinali e d’anguille, and other facetious pieces which he was 
accustomed to recite; they were no doubt the amusement of the convivial meet- 
ings of poets and painters of that day. Here we may easily imagine that his 
rime piacevole on the advantages of being in debt, Jn lode del delito, would be 
highly relished, and we hope it will not have lost all flavour in our version, 


which strives to imitate the éerza rima of the original. He ins very 
learned! y— , om” 


** How often have we seen what worlds of trouble 
Certain philosophers and authors take 
( Anaximander ‘s one, but nearly double 
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Cleombrotus’ vast labours) for the sake 
Of showing us the summum Lonum ; which is, 
What will man’s life most worth enjoying make ? 


Some say the chiefest happiness is riches ; 
Some say good cheer, and living in despite 
Of this base mother earth, its dirt and ditches. 


Others contend it is sound sleep at night ; 
Making no needless difference in matters, 
Nor caring whether black be black, or white. 
Virgil declar’d (since copied in some wera 
That peasants are most happy, if they could 
But know their happiness amid their tatters : 


Which only means, as I have understood, 
To ae a man a loaf, ary, hard and crusty, 
Who has nor teeth nor knife, yet call it food.” 


This is a very happy illustration of the O fortunatos nimium, after which 
Berni lashes the clergy for their idleness, insolence, and ignorance, and after in- 
voking Platina, Suetonius, and Plutarch, to listen to, and to take a lesson from 
him, he thus proceeds :— 


‘* The happiest life of all ’s to be a debtor, 
Ruin’d, undone, broken, and desperate ! 
Grand Turk to him ’s a convict in a fetter. 


Of him we may pronounce without debate, 
(Matters self-evident need no inquiry ) 
His and his only is a blissful state. 


Then he goes to work logically to show that every man is bound to get into 
debt. A debt, he tells us, is what is due, what is due is a duty, duty and debt are 
the same, and as we are required by every moral precept to do our duty, so we 
are equally called upon to get into debt. This position is incontrovertible, and 
having asserted that the noblest of human beings have been those who best dis- 
charged their duty, he breaks from his syllogistical shackles, and launches out 
as follows :-— 


*« A debtor, then, must have a generous mind, 
So highly gifted ’t may be truly boasted 
He is for greatest purposes design’d : 


How oft, in fact, we see his virtues posted ; 
How well he ’s known, and every man befriends him ! 
He lives at others’ cost on boiled and roasted. 


Besides, what fame, what real fame attends him ; 
For tradesmen’s books are truer, I ’ll engage, 
Than all the fables lying history sends him. 


There stands he registered from age to age, 
And gains a glorious immortality, 
While his great deeds are writ on every page.” 


Reader! if you do not like this, it is our fault. Learn Italian and look 
at the original; and if you do not like it then, forswear all books but those 
which register the deeds of debtors. Go and secure yourself a place behind 
some haberdasher’s counter, or in some tailor’s cutting-room. We declare that 
from reading Berni’s praise, we almost long to be more over head and ears in 
debt than we are; and we think that the mere reading of this capitolo would be 
deemed by any jury of gentlemen a sufficient answer to an action for “ goods 
sold and delivered.” There is more in the same strain, but we refrain from 
quoting it, principally because we are unwilling in these insolvent-act-white- 
washing times to encourage too much confidence in shopkeepers and too much 
extravagance in their customers. We may add the conclusion with greater 
safety, and it is not a whit inferior to the rest of the poem, 


** All I have said of debtors is most true : 
The very worst thing that can happen to him 
Is like an idol to be borne in view 
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Of an applauding crowd. ‘The bailiffs do him 
The fchest honours, and upon him wait 
As if to bed, or they in triumph drew him, 


When in this plight I saw a man of late, 
With such a following crowd, I said, they do well 
To make no odds ‘twixt his and the Pope’s state. 


Some idly seem’d to think his treatment cruel, 
Though I could not: they shut him under key, 
As in a casket a most precious jewel. 


When to the gates he comes, why, don’t we see 
How friends will welcome him !—with what a grace 
They shake him by the hand and with what glee ! 


And what’s a prison, truly, but a place 
Where we may be most Bac det « idle, 
A bless’d retreat, where mind has double space, 


Because our bodies we are fore’d to bridle : 
Where all that we require is given, not bought— 
I mean all good things, and are but denied ill. 


When to this happy rest we once are brought, 
It verifies the words of Aristotle— 
‘ Gross sense decays and we have time for thought.’ 


There luxury ends, the table and the bottle. 
When once I’m in, Oh! let me long remain ! 
For a poor poet such a place is not ill, 


And ‘tis the summum lonum he must gain.”’ 


When the reader has sufficiently paused to enjoy the fancy, wit, and sprightly 
turns of this extract, we may take occasion to remark on the blunder committed 
by Doctor Pelegrini Rossi, when he published his edition of the somewhat 
over-rated poem, (if an Englishman may venture to judge,) by Tassoni, called 
La Secchia Rapita: he there assigns the preceding Capitolo, in lode del delito, 
to Orazio Toscanella, on the authority of a MS. in the archives of the Cathedral 
of Toscanella, (vide Secchia Rapita, c. xi. edit. Ven. 1747,) whereas the poem 
was printed by Grazzini, as the undoubted production of Berni. However, we 
have neither space nor inclination for bibliographical and antiquarian disserta- 
tions. Berni has a number of exquisitely humorous sonnets among his rime 
Lurlesche, but some of them, in parts at least, are hardly intelligible from their 
local, personal, or temporary allusions. Such, for instance, as that fanciful 
piece of badinage addressed to a friend who lent him a sorry mule, and which 
sonnet has as long a coda, or longer, than the beast whose mock praises it cele- 
brates. No objection of the kind can be urged against the subsequent enumera- 
tion of some of the minor miseries of human life, summed up by the most cala- 
mitous affliction by which our nature can be visited. 


‘* When hungry, to have victuals under-done, 
To eat a carbonado without drinking, 
Not to sit down when weary—almost sinking ; 
To be too near the fire and liquor none ; 
To receive slowly, yet with many a dun 
Who rob us of our substance while we ’re winking ; 
To see a feast, but smell the viands stinking, 
To sweat in winter as in August’s sun : 
To get a stone in through one’s slipper's crack ; 
To have a flea, that can’t be caught or seen, 
Running like courier up and down one’s back : 
To have one dirty hand, he other clean ; 
To find one stocking and the other lack ; 
With hope and disappointment to grow lean, 
Are miseries enough, I ween : 
Though more and worse to others’ lot may fall, 
lo have a wife is still the worst of all!” ” 
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Hence we may, perhaps, infer that Berni was married, although his biogra- 
phers say nothing on the subject: he seems to speak with all the sad conviction 
of experience. He probably did not make a very domestic husband, and the 
reader will, no doubt, be mistaken if he supposes from the line—“ To have one 
dirty hand, the other clean”—that the nuisance to Berni was having a dirty 
hand: the cold, raw, uncomfortable sensation of a clean hand, must have been 
that to which he objected. He has a special chapter on the advantages of being 
dirty, written “ with all the fervour of strong love.” 

When Italians, Quadrio, Tiraboschi, Mazzuchelli, &c. mention Berni as a 
writer of poesie giocose, they invariably couple with him Giovanni Mauro, and 
some notice of him must not be here omitted, although we are not inclined, in 

oint of learning, humour, or facility of versification, to put him on a level with 
Berni. In severity of satire, in loftiness of tone, and sometimes in depth of re- 
flection, he exceeded him ; but Mauro was too apt to dilate and expand, and 
did not keep closely enough to his subject. When treating a paradox, he not 
unfrequently breaks out in a higher strain of poetry, as in the following apos- 
trophe to Rome, in his Capitolo in praise of Famine. 


‘« Ye noble hills, ye ruins that of old 
Have seen those men whose deeds are faintly told, 
O’er which I trample, thoughtless of my way ! 
Ye mighty spirits of an elder day, 
Hear ye my song, and let no due applause 
Be wanting here—lI plead in Famine’s cause ! 
Fain would I see among the piles around, 
Or rais’d by ancient art, or skill profound 
Of modern times, some mighty temple rear’d 
For Famine’s worship, now but idly fear’d ; 
Where all her honours might be justly paid 
Through thousand years of sunshine and of shade. 
Peace, Fortune, Piety have temples high, 
In every realm their votaries multiply ; 
But Famine has no fane and no regard, 
First in desert and latest in reward.” 


It must be owned that these lines are hardly of a piece with the rest of the 
poem, which is often weak, diffuse, and rambling. 

Mauro has an entertaining chapter addressed to Pietro Pontesecchi, to dissuade 
him from taking so much physic, which (passing over many other claimants to no- 
tice, ancient and modern, for brevity’s sake) brings to mind a humorous production 
by Pignotti, a comparatively recent author, who was successful in many diffe- 
rent kinds of writing, but whose name, at least as a poet, is little known in this 
country. He seems to have entertained a strong dislike to physic and phy- 
sicians, and consequently, perhaps, died at a very advanced age. The produc- 
tion we refer to is a satire upon the medical profession, and it is called “ Death 
and the Doctor,” but it will be observed that Pignotti takes care to introduce a 
salvo for physicians at the end, lest possibly he should stand in need of a salvo 
from physicians at his end. 


‘“« Grim Death one day, fatigued with slaughter 
Of human kind in every quarter, 

Peers, beggars, and ‘ the Lord’s anointed,’ 
Resolv'd that toil no more should grieve him, 
And that some person, to relieve him, 

Prime Minister should be appointed. 


For, as he every day grew older, 

The weight lay heavy on his shoulder ; 
Of part he meant to make disposal : 

He therefore issued proclamation, 

That candidates for such a station 

Should in due time send their proposal. 
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In which they should not fail to mention 
On what was founded their pretension 
To hold an office so important. 
With hope meanwhile they all might warm them, 
Till he in council should inform them, 
Whom he preferr’d, and so make short on’t. 


The claims were numerous, as expected : 
On the day nam’d they were collected, 
And for the issue many trembled. 
All the Diseases there were present : 
Well might their breathing make unpleasant 
The hall where they were so assembled. 


All these the Plague was at the head of, 
Whom some have seen and more have read of, 
From top to toe most foully spotted. 
Consumption was not far behind him, 
And Dropsy had a place assign’d him ; 
In short all took their seats allotted. 


’Twixt Rheumatism and red Fever 

Sate one who ’d been a gay deceiver, 
His nose by full one-half diminished : 

He made a French bow on advancing, 

And though he limp’d, he feign’d it dancing, 
In all respects a courtier finish’d. 


As soon as Death his throne ascended, 
Their breathing was almost suspended 
To listen what he might deliver. 
Then rolling round his empty sockets 
He pull’d some papers from his pockets, 
And gave a hem that made them shiver. 


Because he saw an empty seat there, 
And wonder’d that he va not meet there, 
One of his Council most res 
No other than the sage Physician, 
Who had not sent in his petition 
To be for such a post selected. 


Death said in voice the most tremendous, 
* Why did not the Physician send us 
His claim ? his absence is the oddest. 
Far more than War or Plague he slays men : 
The proverb ’s true, I find, that says men 
Of highest merit are most modest. 


Shall he, that so incessant labours 
To rid all folks of friends and neighbours 
By me remain thus unrewarded ? 
No—he alone shall be Prime Minister.’— 
Th’ assembly at the word was én a stir 
To find their merits disregarded : 


The trump Tartarian loud proclaim’d it. 
At first though the Diseases blam’d it, 
They own'd the Doctor’s claim the greater. 
Rage not, Physicians !—I speak merely 
Of the old school—the new are really 
Not Ministers of Death, but Nature.” 


And thus we conclude, although many other productions of this class are 
pressing for admission. It is necessary to put some limits to an article, the 
materials for which are drawn from so many volumes of choice Italian poetry, 
that had we written five times as much, the subject would not have been ex- 
hausted. As it is, there are not a few authors of poesie giocose whose names 


even we have not been able to mention, and of those of whom we have spoken 
our notices are necessarily imperfect. C. R. 
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THE COFFIN-MAKER. 


I am the most miserable being on the face of the earth; and what 
to me is worse to bear than the misery itself, no one will believe, no 
one will sympathise with it. I have done my duty as far as the weak 
and wavering resolutions of mortality will allow. I have been faithful 
and industrious to my employer; an affectionate and devoted son; I 
have never wronged poor or rich of a penny; I have secured a com- 

tency by my own labour, depending on no one, and receiving the 
ter of sloth from no one. My neighbours respect me ; my master 
praises me ; my mother, poor old soul! thinks me a pheenix, a hero, a 
specimen of the perfection to which human nature can be wrought 
by care and education. My old schoolmaster is constantly boasting 
that I owe my advancement in life to having been placed by him at 
the head of my class when older boys stood below me. Many love 
me, many admire me, all trust me: and yet—I am miserable ! 

While I was yet a little infant, I recollect watching my father, who 
was a carpenter, when he was at work; begging for shavings, bits of 
wood, nails that had been thrown aside as unfit for his purpose, and 
any other trifle I thought he could spare. To unite these irregularly- 
shaped materials, to cut and shape the fragments of wood, and form 
little awkward-looking useless boxes, was my great delight. I hada box 
for my chips, a box for my nails, and a box for my two knives, which 
were at first my only tools, but to which my father afterwards added 
a gimlet and old hammer. I used also occasionally to make things 
for my schoolfellows, and was much delighted at overhearing the 
master say to the rector one day, pointing to a little clumsy desk: 
“Tom Collins made that without any assistance from his father.” 

I recollect that my father loved me very much, and that I was his 
favourite out of seven children: that strangers used to notice me and 
make me small presents of money, and that my mother and the wo- 
men who used to gossip and drink tea with her, were loud in praise 
of my beauty. I was much coaxed too by my brothers, (most of 
whom were grown men,) and my sister Sarah would never stir with- 
out me. I was, as my companions termed it, “ a lucky fellow.” I 
was never ill, never im disgrace, never beaten in a fight: if an old 
gentleman dropped his cane, I was sure to be there to pick it up; if 
an eager huntsman lost his hat, while engaged in the sport, I was 
standing breathless at the next gap to present it to him. Ifa poor 
woman’s goose or hen strayed, J was always the person who found it 
and brought it back to her; if the crippled and infirm old man who 
kept the turnpike at the end of the village, was too deaf to hear the 
wheels of a carriage in time, J was there to fling open the gate, and 
stand waiting for the toll; and often when I have been so employed, 
a smile and a sixpence have reached me from the carriage window, 
with a half-heard exclamation, caught as the wheels rolled away in 
the distance. J was appealed to when there was any suspected un- 
fairness in a game at marbles. J was chosen from among my com- 
or as the trusty bearer of a basket of fine fruit to the rector’s 

Y, or a petition for redress from some petty grievance, to the 
squire. I was a very happy child; every one loved me, and I heartily 
loved everybody ; rich or poor, it was all alike to me; I felt as cheer- 
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ful and contented when | helped a sickly, cross girl, who lived next 
door to us, to sweep out her bed-ridden mother’s room, as when my 
mother dressed me in my best to go and drink tea with the rector’s 
little boys; an honour which, in my early childhood, was often con- 
ferred upon me. I never walked through the village without a kind 
word or nod from every open door I passed. “Come in here, Tommy, 
and let us look at your rosy face,” was the address of a comely ma- 
tron, sitting at her little round table with four gossips, all talking to- 
gether. “Oh Tom Collins, do come and hold baby a minute, while I 
get Richard some dry things against he comes home,” was the speech 
of some young and anxious wife, whose eye was directed to the lower- 
ing heavens, while she dandled her child at the door. “I say, 
Tom, will you come in and mend grandmother’s spinning-wheel ?” 
shouted some urchin who was probably himself the cause of its re- 
quiring my skilful hand. “ Oh Tom! dear Tommy Collins!” mourn- 
fully and coaxingly entreated a dittle girl who stood leaning over the 
garden gate of one cottage; “ do be kind, and read oxe chapter in 
the Bible to my aunt, for she scolds me so much, and says I stammer 
and spell my words so, that I can’t read for crying; and she’s al- 
most dying, I am sure she is ;’—while, “ Halloo! Tom! we want you 
on the top of the hay-rick here!” assailed my ears from another quar- 
ter, drowning with a cheerful shout the lingering tones of complaint I 
had been listening to. And all these things I generally found time 
to do; not, perhaps, exactly in the order set down, but to the perfect 
satisfaction of all parties ; and found time besides to present a slice of 
gingerbread or a ripe apple in exchange for a kiss from Violet Wells, 
a little girl, daughter to the nurseryman, who, while shy to every one 
else, used to twitch me by the pinafore as I passed, and say “ Have 
you got anything to-day for me, pretty Tom Collins ?” 

My father died ; my sister Sarah went into service in a neighbouring 
county-town; my brothers dispersed different ways ; the house and 
shed, with all my father’s tools, were sold, and my mother worked 
early and late to continue my schooling, and save up money enough 
to apprentice me to some profitable trade. In these hopes she was, 
however, disappointed. An idle scheming man, who had been a 
friend and favourite companion of my father’s, persuaded her to lend 
him almost all the money she had hoarded for this purpose ; and fail- 
ing in his speculations, went to America without repaying her a 
single farthing. ‘This was a great blow to us; and to add to our 
misfortunes, the kind old rector (who had always promised to assist 
me in my onset in life) died. The living was given to a clergyman 
too rich or too proud to attend to the duties of the situation; and a 
poor curate was put in, who for a sixth part of the sum paid to his 
employer, preached a sermon twice on Sundays, and buried or bap- 
tized the inhabitants, according as was required of him; but with 
five children and a sickly wife, it was impossible for him to afford 
assistance to the villagers as his predecessors had done. The old 
man at the turnpike ceased to receive his weekly allowance and 
broken meat from the parsonage ; the bedridden woman who lived 
next door to us could no longer send her pale whining girl to beg a 
little brandy, or tea and sugar, to comfort her heart ; and my mother 
with a heavy sigh expressed her ‘conviction that I should have to go 
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out as a day-labourer after all. ‘To me however, full of youth, hope, 
and strength, things wore a less discouraging aspect. I knew that it 
was customary to pay a fee on being bound apprentice, but I did not 
see that it was necessary. I was perfectly acquainted with my 
father's trade, and thought it not unlikely that many men would be 
glad: of so able-bodied an assistant. I wrote to my sister Sarah beg- 
ging her to see what might be done in the town where she was at 
service, affirming that I never wished to eat a meal which I had not 
fairly earned, and that I would willingly promise to remain a certain 
number of years in the service of my employer, which was all that 
could be gained by binding me apprentice. My sister Sarah’s answer 
was as follows :— 

“ Dear Tom: 

“ This comes hoping my mother and you are well. As to your wish to en- 
gage with some master in a trade‘such as father’s, | have done what [ could ; or 
rather Henry Richards (a very decent young man and very kind) has made in- 
quiry for me. Most of the persons he applied to, laughed at that part of your 
letter where you promise to stay with them, and even Ilenry Richards smiled 
when he read it. [am afraid you will not think we have been very successful. 
There are no carpenters in the town except very poor men; all but the very 
rough part of my father’s work is done by cabinet-makers and upholsterers, and 
Henry Richards tried very hard to persuade one of these to take you, but they 
refused for no other reason that I could learn, except that it was unusual (your 
way of offering yourself) and that plenty of clever apprentices and workmen 
could be had, without making it a matter of favour. ‘This is very discouraging, 
but there is one man who would very willingly engage with you, on your own 
terms ; and said your letter was the letter of an honest spirited lad, which was a 
great pleasure to me after the others had sneered so at it; but his trade is a dis- 
agreeable one; so much so that I intended not to have mentioned it to you, but 
Henry Richards advised me by all means to tell you, and then you could judge 
for yourself. I had almost forgot to say what the man’s trade was. He isa 
coffin-maker. 

“ Ever your truly affectionate sister, 
“ Sanau Coiiins.” 


Dark be the memory of the day when, full of the buoyant hope and 
fearlessness of youth, and smiling inwardly at my sister's prejudice 
against the name of the trade I was about to follow, I left my kind 
old mother and the little village where I was born, never again to 
know what real happiness was. The last person I saw was Violet 
Wells. She was waiting for me at her father’s gate, and as I drew 
near, dashed away the tears which dimmed her eyes, and gave me a 
smile of welcome. I bounded forward, and, taking her hand, I said 
“Come, Violet, you are not surely going to send me away sadly; 
when you should rejoice that I have now a chance of earning my 
bread and supporting my mother who has so long toiled for me.” 
“ No, I ought not, and I am not exactly sad, but 1 was thinking of 
the days when we were little children together and used to play in 
my father’s garden,” and a half sob concluded the sentence. “ Why 
then, Violet, you should say to me as you used to do, ‘ Have you got 
anything for me to-day, pretty Tom Collins ?’ ” She turned her slim 
figure away from me with a blush and a laugh, but her countenance 
darkened again immediately. ‘“ And I was thinking that in the town 
where you are going, there may be many other girls quite as pretty 
as I am, and better scholars, and more to your liking, Tom; and that 
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when you do come back, I may be more—that is, I may be less—that 
is, | may not be such a favourite of yours as I used to be.” “ Oh! 
never, Violet, never! there never can be any one half so dear—half 
so lovely as you are—and see, I have brought you a present to-day, 
a handkerchief for your neck; will you wear it when I am away? 
and will you put it on the day I come back, that I may know at once 
whether my little Violet is changed or not?” Violet made no answer, 
but she took the handkerchief, and after some hesitation said, “ And 
I have a little present for you.” She put it into my hand; it was a 
little glass seal with my name upon it. Both our love-tokens had, | 
believe, been purchased at the last fair; both were of so little vaiue, 
that it might have drawn a smile from an uninterested spectator to 
see them exchanged as pledges of affection; but well-assured I am 
that no young bride ever received the costliest set of diamonds with 
a greater feeling of their value, than my gay-coloured handkerchief 
was received by Violet ; nor could the richest miniature have brought 
that sweet face more visibly before me, than the impression cut on 
the little seal she gave. 

The first few weeks of my employment passed pleasantly enough ; 
my master was satisfied with me, and on Sunday evenings I was able 
occasionally to enjoy a walk in company with my sister and Henry 
Richards, who was a remarkably free-spirited kind-hearted youth, 
with much of that gaiety for which I was myself distinguished. We 
soon became great friends; he discussed his hopes of one day being 
independent enough to support a wife, and that wife my sister Sally; 
and I told him the story of Violet Wells. But my spirits soon be- 
came less buoyant, and even my health began to suffer; I entirely 
lost the florid look which was my poor mother’s admiration; my very 
step grew slower, and there were Sundays when I declined the even- 
ing walk, which had been my only recreation, merely because the 
happy laugh and continued jests of Henry Richards annoyed and 
distressed me while contrasted with my own heaviness of heart. 
Evening after evening, sometimes through a whole dismal night, | 
worked at my melancholy employment ; and as my master was poor, 
and employed no other journeyman, I worked most commonly alone. 
Frequently as the heavy hammer descended, breaking at regular in- 
tervals the peaceful silence of night, I recalled some scene of sorrow 
and agony that I had witnessed in the day; and as the echo of some 
shriek or stifled moan struck in fancy on my ear, I would pause to 
wipe the dew from my brow and curse the trade of a coffin-maker. 
Every day some fresh cause appeared to arise for loathing my occu- 
pation ; whilst all were alike strangers to me in the town where 
my master lived, | worked cheerfully and wrote merrily home ; but 
now that I began to know every one, to be acquainted with the 
number of members which composed different families, to hear of 
their sicknesses and misfortunes; now that link after link bound me 
as it were by a spell, to feel for those round me, and to belong to 
them, my cheerfulness was over. The mother turned her eyes from 
me with a shuddering sigh, and gazed on the dear circle of little ones 
as if she sought to penetrate futurity and guess which of the young 
things, now rosy in health, was to follow her long lost and still la- 
mented one. The doting father pressed the arm of his pale con- 
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sumptive girl nearer to his heart, as he passed me: friends who were 
yet sorrowing for their bereavement, gave up the attempt at cheer- 
fulness, and relapsed into melancholy silence at my approach. If I 
attempted (as I often did at first) to converse gaily with such of the 
townspeople as were of my master’s rank in lite, 1 was checked bya 
bitter smile, or a sudden sigh, which told me that while Z was givin 
way to levity, the thoughts of my hearers had wandered back to the 
heavy hours when their houses were last darkened by the shadow of 
death. I carried about with me an unceasing curse; an imaginary 
barrier separated me from my fellow men. I felt like an executioner, 
from whose bloody touch men shrink, not so much from loathing of 
the man, who is but the instrument of death, as from horror at the 
image of that death itself—death, sudden, appalling, and inevitable. 
Like him, I brought the presence of death too vividly before them ; 
like him, I was connected with the infliction of a doom I had no 
power to avert. Men withheld from me their affection, refused me 
their sympathy, as if I were not like themselves. My very mortalit 
seemed less obvious to their imaginations when contrasted with the 
hundreds for whom my hand prepared the last narrow dwelling-house, 
which was to shroud for ever their altered faces from sorrowful eyes. 
Where J came, there came heaviness of heart, mournfulness, and 
weeping. Laughter was hushed at my approach; conversation 
ceased ; darkness and silence fell around my steps—the darkness and 
the silence of death. Gradually I became awake to my situation. I 
no longer attempted to hold free converse with my tellow men. I 
suffered the gloom of their hearts to overshadow mine. My step 
crept slowly and stealthily into their dwellings; my voice lowered 
itself to sadness and monotony ; I pressed no hand in token of com- 
panionship; no hand pressed mine, except when wrung with agony, 
some wretch, whose burden was more than he could bear, restrained 
me for a few moments of maddened and convulsive grief, from putting 
the last finishing stroke to my work, and held ine back to gaze yet 
again on features which I was about to cover from his sight. It is 
well that God, in his unsearchable wisdom, hath made death loath- 
some to us. It is well that an undefined and instinctive shrinking 
within us, makes what we have loved for long years, in a few hours 


“‘ That lifeless thing the living fear.” 


It is well that the soul hath scarcely quitted the body ere the work of 
corruption is begun. For if, even thus, mortality clings to the rem- 
nants of mortality, with “ love stronger than death ;” if, as I have 
seen it, warm and living lips are pressed to features where the gradu- 
ally sinking eye and hollow cheek speak horribly of departed life ; 
what would it be if the winged soul left its tenement of clay, to be 
resolved only into a marble death; to remain cold, beautiful, and im- 
perishable ; every day to greet our eyes ; every night to be watered 
with our tears? The bonds which hold men together would be 
broken; the future would lose its interest in our minds; we should 
remain sinfully mourning the idols of departed love, whose presence 
forbade oblivion of their loveliness ; and a thin and scattered popula- 
tion would wander through the world as through the valley of the 
shadow of death! How often have I been interrupted when about 
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to nail down a coffin, by the agonized entreaties of some wretch to 
whom the discoloured clay bore yet the trace of beauty, and the 
darkened lid seemed only closed in slumber! How often have | 
said, “ Surely ¢hat heart will break with its woe!” and yet, in a little 
while, the bowed spirit rose again, the eye sparkled, and the lip 
smiled, because the dead were covered from their sight; and that which 
is present to man’s senses is destined to affect him far more power- 
fully than the dreams of his imagination or memory. How often, 
too, have I seen the reverse of the picture I have just drawn; when 
the pale unconscious corse has lain abandoned in its loveliness, and 
grudging hands have scantily dealt out a portion of their superfluity, 
to obtain the last rites for one who so lately moved, spoke, smiled, 
and walked amongst them! And I have felt, even then, that there 
were those to whom that neglected being had been far more precious 
than heaps of gold, and I have mourned for them who perished 
among strangers. One horrible scene has chased another from my 
mind through a succession of years; and some of those which, per- 
haps, deeply affected me at the time, are, by the mercy of Heaven, 
forgotten. But enough remains to enable me to give a faint outline 
of the causes which have changed me from what I was, to the gloomy 
joyless being I am at length become. There is one scene indelibly 
impressed upon my memory. 1 was summoned late at night to the 
house of a respectable merchant, who had been reduced, in a great 
measure, by the wilful extravagance of his only son, from comparative 
wealth to ruin and distress. I was met by the widow, on whose worn 
and weary face the calm of despair had settled. She spoke to me for 
a few moments, and begged me to use dispatch and caution in the 
exercise of my calling :—* for indeed,” said she, “I have watched 
my living son with a sorrow that has almost made me forget grief for 
the departed. For five days and five nights I have watched, and his 
bloodshot eye has not closed, no, not for a moment, from its horrible 
task of gazing on the dead face of the father that cursed him. He 
sleeps now, if sleep it can be called, that is rather the torpor of ex- 
haustion; but his rest is taken on that father’s death-bed. Oh! 
young man, feel for me! Do your task in such a manner, that my 
wretched boy may not awake till it is over, and the blessing of the 
widow be on you for ever!” To this strange prayer I could only 
offer a solemn assurance that I would do my utmost to obey her; and 
with slow creeping steps we ascended the narrow stairs which led to 
the chamber of death. It was a dark, wretched-looking, ill-furnished 
room, and a drizzling November rain pattered unceasingly at the lat- 
ticed window, which was shaken from time to time by the fitful gusts 
ofa moaning wind. A damp chillness pervaded the atmosphere, and 
rotted the falling paper from the walls; and, as I looked towards the 
hearth, (for there was no grate,) I felt painfully convinced that the 
old man had died without the common comforts his situation im- 
periously demanded. The white-washed sides of the narrow fire- 
place were encrusted with a green damp, and the chimney-vent was 
stuffed with straw and fragments of old carpet, to prevent the cold wind 
from whistling through the aperture. ‘The common expression, “ He 
has seen better days,” never so forcibly occurred to me as at that mo- 
ment. He ad seen better days: he had toiled cheerfully through 
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the day, and sat down to a comfortable evening meal. The wine-cup 
had gone round; and the voice of laughter had been heard at his 
table for many a year, and yet here he had crept to die like a beggar! 
I looked at the flock bed, and felt my heart grow sick within me. 
The corpse of a man, apparently about sixty, lay stretched upon it, 
and ov his hollow and emaciated features the hand of death had 
printed the ravages of many days. The veins had ceased to give 
even the appearance of life to the discoloured skin; the eyelids were 
deep sunken, and the whole countenance was (and none but those 
accustomed to gaze on the face of the dead can understand me) 
utterly expressionless. But if a sight like this was sickening and 
horrible, what shall J say of the miserable being to whom a tempo- 
rary oblivion was giving strength for renewed agony? He had 
apparently been sitting at the foot of the corpse, and, as the torpor 
of heavy slumber stole over him, had sunk forward, his hand still 


retaining the hand of the dead man. 


His face was hid; but his 


figure, and the thick curls of dark hair, bespoke early youth. I 

judged him at most, to be two-and-twenty. I began my task of 

measuring the body, and few can tell the shudder which thrilled my 

frame as the carpenter’s rule passed those locked hands—the vain 
I 


effort of the living still to claim kindred w 


and I stole from the room, cautiously 


ith the dead! It was over, 
and silently as I entered. 


Once, and only once, I turned to gaze at the melancholy group. 
There lay the corpse, stiff and unconscious; there sat the son, in an 


unconsciousness yet more terrible, since 


it could not last. There, 


pale and tearless, stood the wife of him, who, in his dying hour, 
cursed her child and his. How little she dreamed of such a scene 
when her meek lips first replied to his vows of affection! How little 


she dreamed of such a scene when she 


first led that father to the 


cradle of his sleeping boy! when they bent together with smiles of 


affection, to watch his quiet slumber, and 


catch the gentle breathing 


of his parted lips! I had scarcely reached the landing-place before 
the wretched woman’s hand was laid lightly on my arm to arrest my 
progress. Her noiseless step had followed me without my being 
aware of it. ‘How soon will your work be done?” said she, in a suf- 
focated voice. “To-morrow I could be here again,” answered I. 
“To-morrow! and what am I to do, if my boy wakes before that 
time?” and her voice became louder and hoarse with fear. “ He 


will go mad, I am sure he will; his brain 


will not hold against these 


horrors. Oh! that God would hear me !—that God would hear me ! 


and let that slumber sit on his senses till 


the sight of the father that 


cursed him is no longer present to us! Heaven be merciful to me!” 
and with the last words she clasped her hands convulsively, and 


gazed upwards. I had known opiates 


administered to sufferers 


whose grief for their bereavement almost amounted to madness. I 
mentioned this hesitatingly to the widow, and she eagerly caught at 


it. “Yes! that would do,” exclaimed 


she; “ that would do, if 


I could but get him past that horrible moment! But stay; I dare 
not leave him alone as he is, even for a little while :—what will be- 


come of me!” I offered to procure the 


medicine for her, and soon 


returned with it. I gave it into her hands, and her vehemeut ex- 


pressions of thankfulness wrung my heart. 





I had attempted to move 
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the pity of the apothecary at whose shop I obtained the drug, by an 
account of the scene I had witnessed, in order to induce him to pay 
a visit to the house of mourning ; but in vain. To him, who had not 
witnessed it, it was nothing but a tale of every-day distress. All 
that long night I worked at the merchant's coffin, and the dim grey 
light of the wintry morning found me still toiling on. Often, during 
the hours passed thus heavily, that picture of wretchedness rose be- 
fore me. Again I saw the leaning and exhausted form of the young 
man, buried in slumber, on his father’s death-bed: again my carpen- 
ter's rule almost touched the clasped hands of the dead and the 
living, and a cold shudder mingled with the chill of the dawning day, 
and froze my blood. I had just completed my work, and the after- 
noon was far advanced, when the loud cheerful voice of Henry Rich- 
ards struck my ear as he bounded up stairs, and flinging open the 
door of the work-room, invited me to come and spend the rest of the 
day at his father’s, adding, that Sarah promised to come too, if 
1 would be there to see her home. I turned away from him with a 
peevish sigh, and pointing to my work, replied, that I was obliged to 
finish and carry it home in an hour. “I should have thought,” said 
he, “that the people you worked for were less likely to be incon- 
venienced by delay than any | know, being past all feeling for them- 
selves.” At any other time, or in any other situation, I might, per- 
haps, have thought less of this speech; but in the mood in which I 
then was, it struck me as arising, not from thoughtlessness, but from 
the most brutal and unfeeling levity. “ Richards,” said I, striking 
the coffin with my hammer, “ God only can tell how soon one of us 
may require such a couch as this, instead of resting our heads on our 
pillows, as we do now.” “ Pshaw!” answered the young man, with 
u halt laugh, “you are really growing quite gloomy, Tom. It’s 
three weeks to-day since you, and I, and Sarah have had a walk, or 
drank tea together ; and now, just as she and I have agreed to make 
a halt-holiday of it, you make a solemn speech, and refuse to be one 
of the party. Come, come, lay by your work, and listen for an hour 
or two to her voice, which is as sweet as a blackbird’s. Why, the 
very sight of her smile will do you good—come.” I resisted this 
pressing invitation, however, and Henry Richards left me to my own 
reflections. As I passed up one of the streets which led to the mer- 
chants lodgings, my head bending under the weight of the coffin I 
was carrying, | saw my sister Sarah and her young lover a little way 
before me. I could even hear the sound of her laugh, which was 
clear and pleasant, and see her pretty face, shaded by her dark hair, 
when she turned to answer her companion. At every step I took, 
the air seemed to grow more thick around me, and at length, over- 
come by weariness, both of body and mind, I stopped, loosed the 
straps which steadied my melancholy burden, and placing it in an 
upright position against the wall, wiped the dew from my forehead, 
and (shall I confess it?) the tears from my eyes. I was endeavour- 
ing to combat the depression of my feelings by the reflection that I 
was the support and comfort of my poor old mother’s life, when my 
attention was roused by the evident compassion of a young lady, who, 
after passing me with a hesitating step, withdrew her arm from that 
of her more elderly companion, and pausing for an instant, put a 
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shilling into my hand, saying, “ You look very weary, my poor man ; pray 
get something to drink with that.” A more lovely countenance (if b 

lovely be meant that which engages love) was never moulded by 
nature ; the sweetness and compassion of her pale face and soft in- 
nocent eyes ; the kindness of her gentle voice, made an impression on 
my memory too strong to be effaced. J saw her once again! I 
reached the merchant's lodgings, and my knock was answered as on 
the former occasion, by the widow herself. She sighed heavily as 
she saw me, and after one or two attempts to speak, informed me that 
her son was awake, but that it was impossible for her to administer 
the opiate, as he refused to let the smallest nourishment pass his 
lips; but that he was quite quiet, indeed had never spoken since he 
woke, except to ask her how she felt ; and she thought I might pro- 
ceed without fear of his interruption. I entered accordingly, followed 
by a lad, son to the landlady who kept the lodgings, and with his 
assistance I proceeded to lift the corpse, and lay it in the coffin. The 
widow's son remained motionless, and, as it were, stupified, during 
this operation: but the moinent he saw me prepare the lid of the 
coffin so as to be screwed down, he started up with the energy and 
gestures of a madman. His glazed eyes seemed bursting from their 
sockets, and his upper lip, leaving his teeth bare, gave his mouth the 
appearance of a horrible and convulsive smile. He seized my arm 
with his whole strength ; and, as I felt his grasp, and saw him 
struggling for words, I expected to hear curses and execrations, or the 
wild how! of an infuriated madman. I was mistaken. The wail of a 
sickly child, who dreads its mother’s departure, was the only sound 
to which I could compare that wretched man’s voice. He held me 
with a force almost supernatural; but his tongue uttered supplica- 
tions in a feeble monotonous tone, and with the most humble and be- 
seeching manner. “ Leave him,” exclaimed he, “leave him a little 
while longer. He will forgive me; 1 know he will. He spoke that 
horrible word to rouse my conscience. But I heard him and came 
back to him. I would have toiled and bled for him; he knows that 
well. Hush! hush! I cannot hear his voice for my mother’s sobs ; 
but I know he will forgive me. Oh! father, do not refuse! I am 
humble—I am penitent. Father, I have sinned against Heaven and 
before thee—father, I have sinned! Oh! mother, he is cursing me 
again, He is lifting his hand to curse me—his right hand. Look, 
mother, look! Save me, O God! my father curses me on his 
dying bed! Save me, oh! ” The unfinished word resolved 
itself into a low hollow groan, and he fell back insensible. I would 
have assisted him, but his mother waved me back. “ Better so, bet- 
ter so,” she repeated hurriedly; “it is the mercy of God which has 
caused this—do you do your duty, and I will do mine,” and she con- 
tinued to kneel and support the head of her son, while we fastened 
and secured down the coffin. At length all was finished, and then 
and not till then we carried the wretched youth from the chamber of 
death, to one as dark, as gloomy, and as scantily furnished, but having 
4 wood fire burning in the grate, and a bed with ragged curtains at 
one end of it. And here, in comparative comfort, the landlady 
allowed him to be placed, even though she saw little chance of her 
lodgers being able to pay for the change. Into the glass of water 
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held to his parched lips, as he recovered his senses, I poured a suff. 
cient quantity of the opiate to produce slumber, and had the satisfac. 
tion of hearing his mother fervently thank God, as still half uncon- 
scious, he swallowed the draught. I thought he would not have 
survived the shock he had received; but I was mistaken. The mer- 
chant was buried and forgotten ; the son lived, and we met again in 
a far, far different scene. 

It was early in the summer of the ensuing year that my heart was 
gladdened by the intelligence of my sister Sarah’s approaching mar- 
riage. Henry Richards himself was the bearer of this welc ‘ome 
news. An uncle of his, who had been a master builder and stone- 
mason, had, in dying, bequeathed to him nearly all the little property 
he had realised; and this, with his own exertions, Richards assured 
me would support Sally in comfort. ‘ No more drudgery, no more 
service for her now,” said he, a flush of joy rising on his fine counte- 
nance ; “ she is to leave her place on Monday week, and the Sund: ay 
following we are to be married. It shall not be my fault, Collins,” 
continued he, grasping my hand, “ if she is not happy.” ‘That even- 
ing was spent in the company of my sister and her lover, and never 
were plans for the future laid with so eager an anticipation of com- 
plete happiness as those discussed by the young couple. Monday 
came, and with it came Sally, blushing and smiling, to ask if I would 
walk with her to the house of Henry’s father, where she was to 
remain till the wedding. The old man greeted her with pride and 
fondness, and my steps homeward were lighter and quicker than for 
many months past. Days rolled on; there remained now but one to 
pass before they should be united for ever. I was working with 
cheerfulness and alacrity on the morning of that day, when a labour- 
ing man pushed open the shop door, and calling me by my name, 
said, “ You’re wanted up at Mr. Richards, sir.” “ Very well,” said 
I carelessly, resuming my occupation. “ Beg pardon, sir,” added the 
man, “ you'll be wanted, too, in the way of business.” 1 caught the 
expression of his eye as he turned and left the threshold, and felt an 
unaccountable chill at my heart. “ The old man is dead!” thought 
I, and the hammer falling from my hand on the lid of the coffin, sent 
a hollow sound to my ear, like a dying groan. I reached the house— 
inquired for my sister—she was shopping with a female friend—I 
asked for Henry Richards; they flung open the door of the little par- 
lour where we had all spent that evening together. On a shutter, 
disfigured, bleeding, lifeless, lay the gay-hearted, high- “spirited young 
man, whom another sunrise was to have made my brother! My head 
swam—lI staggered, and fell back senseless. To my inquiries, when 
I recovered consciousness, they gave short and bitter answers. He 
had been inspecting an unfinished house, and had fallen from the 
scaffolding on a heap of bricks and rubbish. No sound escaped his 
lips; no movement was perceptible when the workmen reached the 
body, except that a convulsive thrill agitated the limbs. As he fell, 
so he remained, till they lifted him and carried him to his father. 
When I was admitted to the old man, his calmness and resignation 
appeared wonderful: to my broken ejaculation of sympathy “he re- 


plied, “ God's will be done! he was the last of five; the Lord pity the 
girl who loved him ! 
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As he spoke the words he wrung me by the hand, and I left him. 
« God pity her, indeed!” I repeated unconsciously, as I descended 
the stairs. Before I could leave the house I met her, and as she 
stood in the narrow doorway, she bent forward, as if to kiss me; 
smiles played on her lips; love lighted her eyes. 1 rushed past her 
into the street; I felt that 1 could not bear to tell her what she must 
bear to hear. My master’s wife kindly volunteered to go to her, and 
bring her away, if possible. My master himself was ill in bed; I had, 
therefore, to prepare, with my own hands, the bier of my ill-fated 
fiiend. Oh! that dreadful night! How like a dream, and yet how 
fearfully distinct are its terrors, even to this day! I had made some 
progress in my labours, when, overcome with weariness, I fell asleep. 
I was awakened by a cold pressure on my hand, and | heard the words 
repeated, “It shall not be my fault if she is not happy.” In an 
instant I started up, and beheld seated opposite to me—Henry Kich- 
ards! He was frightfully pale, and the unwashed wound on his 
crushed temple seemed still to bleed. He smiled at me, and pointing 
to the unfinished coffin said :—* I shall be glad to rest there; see how 
my wrist is shattered!” I looked, and, sickening at the sight, I rose 
with the intention of rushing from the room. ‘The figure rose too, as 
if to prevent my departure, and, in a mournful voice, exclaimed ;— 
“Am I already so loathsome to you?” As it spoke, it pressed 
onwards, and onwards, till it touched me ; it sank into a seat by my 
side, and when I recovered consciousness, the rich light of a summer's 
morning beamed on the empty place it had occupied. The wealth of 
worlds would not have bribed me to touch ¢hat coffin again; it was in 
vain I repeated to myself the common arguments against nocturnal 
terrors; in vain I condemned my own feelings as the result of an ex- 
cited fancy ; I fe/t that he had been there, and a feverish desire pos- 
sessed me to see the corpse, and convince myself of the truth of the 
vision by the circumstance of his arm being broken or otherwise. 
The body had been washed and laid out since my visit on the previous 
day, and the countenance seemed less disfigured. I gazed on it with 
silent agony for a few minutes, and then slowly, and with shuddering 
dread, L lifted his arm; it was swollen and discoloured, and the hand 
hung nervelessly from it. The vision was true ! 

I was interrupted in some incoherent exclamation by a wild shriek, 
and. with convulsive sobs, my sister Sarah flung herself on my bosom. 

That evening, as we sat together, she pressed me for an explana- 
tion of the words I had spoken over the body of Henry Richards. 1 
know not how it was, and I have always attributed it to some strange 
infatuation, but as the horrors of the night returned to my mind, I 
forgot all besides, and I described my vision to the shuddering girl, 
ending with these words ;—‘“ Yes, I beheld him as in life, and he 
pointed to the coffin I was working at—the coffin in which he was to 
lie.” Never shall I forget the expression of my sister Sally's face 
when I had concluded. She parted her dark hair with a bewildered 
look, as if she doubted having heard me aright, while, with her other 
hand she grasped my arm. His coftin—/is!” gasped she, “ Oh! Tom, 
had you the heart to work at that?” Slowly she relaxed her hold, 
und remained with her eyes riveted on my hand. I spoke to her, but 
she did not answer; I addressed her in the endearing terms familiar 
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to her ear in childhood, but it produced no impression. At length 
her eyelids slightly quivered; her strained eyes grew dim, and she 
sank in a swoon at my feet. 

From that hour, even to her—my sister—the pride of my heart-~ 
my consolation in the city of strangers—whose laugh had cheered me 
in the gloomiest hour, the touch of whose lips on my haggard fore- 
head had soothed me into loving life, when all was dark round me-- 
even to her my presence became fearful. Strange as it may appear, 
the manner and suddenness of her lover's death, the fact of its having 
taken place so soon before the ceremony which was to make them one 
—all this was nothing in comparison of the horror she felt that my 
hand should have prepared Ais coffin. She shrank from my touch; 
she averted her eyes from my gaze; she shivered and wept when | 
spoke to her. I ceased to leave my master’s house, except when 
forced by my calling, and as I mechanically pursued my toil, I felt— 
how gladly 1 could die! That master-line of the master-poet, which 
expresses far, far more of the weariness of misery than pages of 
lamenting, rose to my lips :— 


“ Oh! for a good sound sleep, and so—forget it.” 


It was in the midst of reflections such as these, that one bright thought 
flashed on my brain, and startled me with a vision of happiness. 
Violet! my Violet! I had not forgotten her; I had treasured her 
letters next my heart, and her image had gladdened my dreams ; but 
that image was ever in the distance; her presence was a blessing 
which belonged to the future only. But now, in the extremity of my 
loneliness, I fancied her by my side; and, after a week of feverish 
longing to behold again my native village, and er innocent counte- 
nance, I asked and obtained from my master a term of holiday. I re- 
turned; I was again with the friends of my youth; I was again 
greeted with eager joy; laughing eyes were lifted to mine; my hand 
lingered in the hearty pressure of those which had given a farewell 
grasp at my departure ; and the companions of my boyhood gathered 
round me, and disputed the pleasure of conversing with me. I went 
through the village, and found all as I left it, peaceful, simple, and 
quiet. Few were the changes which had taken place; the paralytic 
woman in the house next our own was dead; another rosy child or 
two played round the open doors of the cottages ; a few more graves 
were scattered in the little churchyard. I paused at the wicket-gate 
which opened into the nursery-garden belonging to Violet’s father; I 
lifted the latch, and the familiar sound made my heart beat rapidly ; 
I leaned against the wicket, and gazed meer | me. The sun was 
sleeping on the gay autumnal flowers, which seemed to wear the faces 
of old friends; Violet’s image, from infancy to girlhood, rose before 
me ; I lifted my eyes to the quiet sky, and wept. A timid, stealing 
hand took mine, and the lips which, for an instant, lightly pressed it, 
quivered as they pronounced my name—“ Tom! dear Tom!” That 
evening saw her pledged to become my wife. 

Intoxicated with present happiness, I asked myself a thousand 
times why I had ever suffered my spirits and health to be destroyed 
by imaginary evils, for such they appeared, now that I had ceased to 
suffer. Then, as the death of poor Richards, and the subsequent con- 
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duct of my sister Sally smote on my heart, I thought of forsaking the 
trade necessity had compelled me to follow, and a vague dread of in- 
flicting the gloom and misery it had entailed upon me, on the heart 
of my young wife, confirmed me in my resolution. I wrote to my 
master, informing him of my intentions, and considered the matter at 
an end. But what was his reply? He wrote, slightly yet kindly, 
reproaching me with having led him to believe that he had secured in 
me a permanent assistant, and yet leaving him as soon as I was 
master of my trade. He touched on the probability of my finding 
some difficulty in supporting a wife and family as a journeyman, even 
in a flourishing business; and concluded by offering to take me into 
partnership with himself. He was old, he said, and had neither chick 
nor child to provide for; he had begun to love me as a son, and if I 
consented to this arrangement, his house should be a home for Violet 
and myself, and at the death of himself and his wife we should inherit 
all he had saved, and the good-will of the business. The perusal of 
this letter, which I received in the presence of my poor mother, of 
Violet, and of her father, caused a change in my plans, sudden and 
unexpected. The pride and satisfaction of my aged parent, the joy 
of Violet, the hearty approbation of my future father-in-law, the hap- 
py consciousness of being able to place her I loved beyond the pos- 
sible reach of want—could I forego all these? And yet my hand 
trembled as I signed my name to the acceptance of his offer, and I 
half regretted that I had never explained my feelings on the subject 
to those connected with me. 

Our wedding-day rose bright and unclouded ; and the little party 
who attended agreed to spend the afternoon at some tea-gardens 
which had been established in the immediate vicinity of the bowling- 
green in the village. Thither we accordingly proceeded in all the 
buoyant spirits youth, love, and hope could furnish. 

Amongst the many little tables laid out for the accommodation of 
the different guests, there was one which attracted the attention of 
most of the visitors whom idleness or curiosity had brought to the 
gardens. It was occupied by three young men, strangers in the vil- 
lage, one of whom was said, by the landlady, to be an artist of great 
talent. They appeared above the middle rank of life, and indulged 
in the most riotous merriment; drinking, laughing, jesting mee 
and singing glees ; apparently forgetful of the presence of any beside 
themselves. Violet. with the utmost simplicity, begged me to walk 
near them, that she might hear the singing, which was different from 
any thing she had been accustomed to. Unwilling to refuse her, I 
took two or three turns within a short distance of the strangers’ table. 
As we passed I was struck with the features of a young man who had 
just risen from his seat to commence one of the popular ballads of the 
day. It appeared to me that I had known him previously, but where 
or when I could not recollect. As we repassed, the song being just 
concluded, he addressed himself to Violet in a manner which made 
her shrink back upon my arm, and I turned fiercely to resent the 
insult. His eye caught mine, and he became, as it were, paralysed ; 
the glow forsook his cheek; the glass fell shattered from his hand, 
and a convulsive trembling agitated his limbs. A wondering and 
simultaneous pause took place among the spectators and his com- 
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panions. With a ghastly smile he pointed to me, and laughing wildly, 
exclaimed ;—* He is here again—to remind me that my dead father 
cursed me !—cursed me for days and nights spent like this; and the 
curse of hell és clinging to me! ‘Take care of him; he will bring 
death among you—death and horrible dreams ; and when you would 
kneel for pardon to those you have offended, he will drag them from 
your sight, and nail them down for ever, to be food for the creeping 
worm. Look!” shouted he, while the big drops stood on his fore- 
head; “look! my father is standing behind him, dressed in his 
shroud—the dead amongst the living!” He sank back as he spoke, 
and the confusion became general. Women screamed and fainted; 
children caught the infection of terror ; some of the guests hurried 
from the garden; others crowded round the fainting man; adi drew 
back from me with common dread ; a stare of loathing curiosity was 
hastily cast on me, and they passed, till I remained alone with Violet, 
bewildered, pale as death, and hanging on my arm. 

I was forced in self-defence to make some explanation of this 
strange scene to my own family; in so doing I was involuntarily led 
into bitter and melancholy expressions, and these had their effect 
upon Violet, who, with a heavy sigh, regretted the necessity I was 
under of following such a trade. 

Sarah returned to live with my mother for awhile ; and I resumed 
my old occupation, made lighter, it is true, by the hire of two journey- 
men, but still sufficiently dreary . A thousand melancholy stories were 
told to Violet by the neighbours, the effect of which I in vain en- 
deavoured to counteract. A thousand times I was forced to struggle 
for an appearance of cheerfulness, after a day of heavy trial, because 
I dared not be sad in her presence. It was a relief to me when the 
intelligence that my poor mother had been seized with a paralytic 
stroke, allowed me to indulge in the gloominess which overpowered 
me, and which gradually communicated itself to my young wife. 
Poor Violet! sorrow stole over her brow like shadows on a sunny 
spot, and the dimple in her laughing cheek contradicted the serious- 
ness of those sweet fond eyes: yet she was sad, and I felt it, and 
never more deeply than when she sought with stealing caresses, or 
the snatch of a favourite song, to win me to the mirth of my younger 
days. Months rolled on, and the prospects of becoming a father had 
given a new interest to my existence, and created a fresh cause for 
anxious tenderness and caution towards the partner of my lot; when 
my heart was again sickened by one of those strange events which 
seemed inseparable from my calling. 

A damp and unhealthy autumn had carried off a great number of 
our townspeople, and we worked night and day to complete the orders 
we received. I accompanied one of the j journeymen to Mead-park, a 
place in the vicinity of the town, belonging to a gentleman of pro- 
perty and weight in the county. The man informed me that the 
coffin was for a very young lady, and that she appeared to have died 
of a “ wasting disease,” for she was a mere skeleton, and for all he 
had seen, was little missed by the family. We entered the house by 
a back door, and as we passed the entrance of the servants’ hall, the 
loud merriment which issued from it, and glimpses of gay-coloured 
liveries, seemed little consonant with a scene of mourning. As we 
proceeded, more refined, but equally decisive symptoms of careless 
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and heartless gaiety, smote my ear—several different tones in earnest 
and laughing conversation were audible; and the sound of a clear 
light voice, with a harp accompaniment, floated and swelled along the 
vaulted corridor through which we passed. We were ushered to the 
chamber of death by a young girl on whose feeling countenance was 
depicted that she, at least, remembered the departed. We knocked, 
but a hollow silence told that no one watched the forsaken corpse. 
The girl then tried the door, and finding it fast, called to a fellow 
servant, who replied that the housekeeper had the key in her pocket, 
and was showing the grounds to a party of friends, but was expected 
in every minute ; and the men might wait. We waited accordingly : 
no one spoke, and the faint echo of the harp from below—the con- 
fused sounds of doors opening and closing, of voices, and all the 
murmur of /ife which resounded through the habitation, seemed to 
mock our stillness. At length the girl, wiping away the tears which 
had gathered in her eyes, said as if half to herself—“ And she has 
played on that very harp many’s the time; and sung to it too, as 
sweetly as any of them. Ah! what would Mr. Henry say if he knew 
it.”—“ Who was she ?” asked I.—“ No one knows, Sir,” replied the 
girl—‘ Some say she was the Colonel’s daughter, and some say his 
niece; but she was here as a teacher to the youngest of the ladies. 
She told me herself she was an orphan—ZJ am an orphan too,” and the 
girl again wept.—‘“ And Mr. Henry ?”—“ He’s the Colonel’s son, 
and they sent him away because—” 

The arrival of the housekeeper, flushed with haste and curacoa, and 
jingling a huge bunch of keys, interrupted her communication: the 
door was opened, and we proceeded to lift the corpse. It was the 
desire of the family that the funeral should take place as speedily as 
possible; this was but the third day after death, and the morrow 
was appointed for interment. I paused to take one look at the fair 
neglected thing, whose young life had been of so little value in the 
eyes of those around her. A sudden gush of blood from my heart to 
my temple veins—a cold and horrid shivering, succeeded the gaze. I 
had seen her but once—-and what was she to me, or I to her ?— 
nothing !—but it was the suddenness of the forced remembrance 
which smote me. I recognised her in that single glance, as though 
years of acquaintance had made her features familiar to me, and my 
heart was wrung asI gazed. Again I beheld her passing me, as, 
worn out alike in mind and body, I leaned against the wall of that 
harrow street; again the hesitating pause—the timid kindness of her 
manner—returned with the melancholy distinctness of a dream from 
which we have but just awakened. Could she indeed be dead? 
Her pale, calm face had suffered no perceptible change—her lips 
were slightly parted, and I almost listened for the gentle tones which 
had uttered the words, “ You look weary!” the day I had watched 
Richards and my sister in their walk. Alas! where was the echo 
that could bring me the sound of her voice ? She was gone “ where 
the weary are at rest !” 

As we left the room a chaise drove furiously up to the house—a 
young man leaped from it, and I heard the girl who had_ before 
spoken of him, exclaim in a tone of agony, “Oh! God! it is Mr. 
Henry!” 

That evening, as I was sitting with my beloved Violet, who full of 
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the anticipations of maternal joys, talked gaily and incessantly to 
cheer me after the day's toil, I heard a confused noise of hurried 
steps and loud and alarmed voices—the door was flung open—the 
journeyman and his companion—two of the servants I had seen in the 
morning at Mead-park—and several other persons, crowded in. All 
spoke at once, and none were intelligible. At length I collected that 
the being on whom the world was supposed to have closed for ever, 
had been heard to move, to moan in her coffin, and I was required to 
be on the spot, in the shortest possible space of time, with the requi- 
site tools for breaking open her narrow dwelling-house. Struck with 
intense horror, I rushed from the house, seizing the implements of 
my trade which lay nearest my hand. 

Passing groups of terrified domestics, I made my way into the 
room where the corpse lay. The young man I had seen arrive in the 
morning stood by the coffin, and turning from his mother, who was 
condemning the whole scene as the effect of heated fancy, he said to 
me, in a smothered voice, “Quickly, quickly! but don’t hurt her— 
don’t harm her—I will make you rich!—I "Unable to say 
more, he remained heavily panting, till as the coffin lid rose a little 
he rushed forward, and with hands nerved by love’s deep agony burst 
it open. She lay partly turned round, and a nail, which had caught 
in the shroud, and removed it partially from her throat and shoulder, 
had also inflicted a wound, from which the blood still oozed. All 
shrank back but Aim: he raised her in his arms—he kissed her lips, 
her cheek, her forehead—he staunched the blood on her fair atten- 
uated shoulder with his handkerchief—he watched—yet why should 
he watch ?—he felt what we all saw—that she had lived! Slowly he 
laid her down, and suffered his arms to fall listlessly by his side, while 
he gazed from one awe-stricken countenance to another. No one 
moved—no one but he, dared even to breathe audibly. Suddenly 
his wandering eyes fixed on mine, with a glaring expression of horror 
and hatred. I shrank instinctively from the meditated violence which 
that look conveyed, and the action seemed to recall him to himself. 
He laid one hand on the edge of the coffin, and lifting the other 
solemnly, said in a hollow voice :—“ Not I—though I forsook her in 
the long trial of a breaking heart—not J, have done this; nor you, 
cold, cruel mother, whose pride denied me an obscure happiness; but 
you—you, whose coarse hand shrouded her from Heaven’s air, while 
she yet breathed—it is on you, that the blood of the innocent lies for 
ever !” 

Was there aught left on earth to endure that could be bitter after 
this? A feeling, which might have shaped itself into such a ques- 
tion, had I been capable of a connected idea, rose in my mind as 
I reached my home; but my cup was not yet full. Overcome with the 
horrors detailed to her, with every exaggeration which vulgar terror 
and superstition could add, Violet had, after my departure, fallen 
into an hysterical fit, which was followed by convulsions—and the 
hour which made her prematurely a mother, robbed me at once of 
wite and child. 

What was death, or the pomp of death, to me afterwards? My 
mother, my poor helpless mother, still lives—and I am still a coffin- 
maker! C. E.N. 
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WHAT WILL OUR SPINSTERS DO? OR, WHAT SHALL WE 
DO WITH OUR SPINSTERS ? 


Tue question which was so pithily and pointedly addressed to the 
Lords, becomes of much more momentous import when applied to the 
ladies, at least, to the unmarried ones, vulgarly yclept Spinsters. 
Paltry in number, not very formidable in influence and intellect, and 
receiving only rare and trifling additions to their order, the Peers 
were scarcely worth the inquiry either way; but when the interroga- 
tory (oh !' the happy polygamist!) embraces all the fair sex of the 
middling and upper classes, it behoves every member of rea Ae 
weigh deeply and maturely what answer shall be given to it. Why 
do the political economists waste their precious time upon rent, tithes, 
and corn-laws, discussions in which so few comparatively are inter- 
ested, when there is a grievous defect in our social institutions that 
may be termed a Catholic, or universal evil, since it tends to recon- 
vert the larger portion of our genteel population into monks and nuns, 
s0 far, at least, as compulsory celibacy can effect that object? Why 
do these economists instruct Ministers how to husband the national 
resources, when they should be rather showing our distressed damsels 
how to put the Church ministers in per naar, and to husband them- 
selves? Here, in the very heart of polite life, there is an over- 
supply, an absolute glut of female youth, ig and accomplish- 
ments, with little or no demand for those once desiderated articles. 
Our brightest belles set no church bells pealing ; drives round the 
park-ring end not, as of yore, in affixing a gold ring round the finger ; 
white favours are out of favour; nuptial bans are under ban and inter- 
dict; wedding-cake is not cut, because weddings are; no matches 
are made but those of wood and brimstone; and our clergymen, who 
used to know the marriage ceremony by heart, are now obliged to 
turn to the fresh and unthumbed leaf in their Prayer Books, whenever 
they are called upon to join man and wife together. The age of 
matrimony, like that of chivalry, is gone, and the clerks who lived 
upon the fees for issuing general and special licences, have been so 
one out of work, that they may, probably, be heard of at the work- 
ouse. 

Is there any exaggeration in these melancholy averments? I 
appeal to every reader who moves in genteel society. Does he not, 
in each successive season, see bandkets of rose-buds unfolding their 
charms, who are destined, as inexorable time revolves, to be meta- 
morphosed into wall-flowers, and finally to constitute a portion of the 
human tapestry with which our ball-rooms are decorated, or, at least, 
lined. Our girls keep getting in, just when they ought to be getting 
off: they put forth all their attractions—they work hard to become 
wives, but, alas! they are only serving a long, irksome, and heart- 
withering apprenticeship to spinsterism! For waltzes, quadrilles, ma- 
zurkas, and galopades, partners may be found easily enough; but 
where are they to find the partner for life? He is either undiscover- 
able, like the unicorn and the pheenix, or only to be seen once in a 
hundred years, like the flower of the aloe. ‘Strange, that amid thie 
myriad unmeaning inquiries with which our dancing beaux pester their 
partners, they should never once delight them by popping the ques- 
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tion! From any part of speech that might bear a construction of 
this nature, they refrain with a cautious and most unrelenting pre- 
cision. Well may they be termed shrewd, though fantastical gram- 
marians, for they had rather decline than conjugate. Neither dress, 
address, nor undress will win them, Gowns, transparent as tin- 
der, catch no sparks, and raise no flame; the fashionable nude only 
diminishes her own chance of ever becoming a femme couverie ; and 
the best and most becomingly attired beauty may find a hundred can- 
didates eager to lead her out to dance, but not one who will lead her 
up to the altar. In the good old times, a handsome, clever girl sel- 
dom failed to flirt herself into favour, to act the coquette with good 
success, to ogle till she was eyed with tenderness, to court till she 
was courted, and ultimately to bridle herself into a bridal. But such 
triumphs are not to be achieved in these anti-nuptial days. Impene- 
trable as the nether millstone is the heart of a modern bachelor: you 
might as well pelt a rhinoceros with a pea-shooter. Neither change 
of scene, nor the most tempting opportunities can throw him off his 
guard. Bath, Brighton, Cheltenham, pic-nics, sailing parties, rides, 
drives, shooting visits to the park-enclosed mansion ; and Christmas 
festivities, united by the kiss-sanctioning misletoe, used, in the days 
of our fathers, to be provocatives to matrimony that few could resist. 
But these talismans have lost their charm. In. vain do our belles 
redouble their attentions; the beaux still remain single ; celibacy is 
the order of the day; we have no husband-men, but those who hold 
the plough ; no ms BaP A but the collar-makers ;—the honeymoon 
is in eclipse; Cupid may turn his bow into a fiddle-stick, and play a 
solo, (though we have beaux enough who are mere sticks, without 
any such metamorphosis); and Hymen, with his extinguished torch, 
may fly to that heaven where they marry not, neither are they given 
in marriage. 

The fact is, Mr. Editor, that the present generation, both male and 
female, is in a false position. We, that is to say, the younger and 
marriageable portion of the community, are the results of twenty 
years’ fictitious prosperity, commercial monopoly, boundless pro- 
fusion, artificial excitement, and almost universal corruption. Every 
body flourished, from the writing-master to the budget-announcing 
Prime Minister. By means of an artificial currency, Pactolian streams 
were made to inundate the land—an Eldorado sprang up in every 
province, and matter-of-fact plodders out-dreamed the reveries of 
Alnaschar. Rents, tithes, prices, every thing rose. Posts, places, 
and pensions were showered on all sides; “it rained eringoes and 
kissing-comfits.” What wonder, therefore, that every fortunate youth 
married and had a family, or that a habit of luxury and expense was 
introduced into every household establishment, and became an indis- 
pensable criterion of genteel life? Well, the goose has been cut up, 
and no more golden eggs can be laid; the bubble has burst ; the day 
of reckoning has arrived ; Reform and its sure concomitants, economy 
and retrenchment, are about to lop off the last remaining snug berths 
and sinecures; and here we are—the present generation of young> 
sters—performing penance for the mistakes of our spendthrift parents, 
brought up to do nothing, accustomed to all sorts of expensive indul. 
gences, and unable to afford a single luxury, except that of living 
single. A trim reckoning, but, unfortunately, a true one! To per- 
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trate matrimony, under such circumstances, where both parties are 
afflicted with impecuniosity, were to realize what the French call the 
marriage of hunger and thirst. It is not our fault; we are more 
sinned against than sinning; more to be pitied than condemned ; nay, 
we may be justly proud of our single blessedness, since it enables us 
to say with truth, that we are a matchless race. 

Malthus is quite right; that is to say, where prudential considera- 
tions and .moral restraint, as in the better classes of society, are 
allowed to apply the proper and only remedy to the evil of over-popu- 
lation. Of the present genteel generation none but the rich will or 
can marry. ‘Twenty years hence the polite world will consist, with 
these few exceptions, of old maids and old bachelors, who, in due 
time, will disappear, and the surplus supply of both sexes, under 
which we are now labouring, will be no longer a subject of complaint. 

To beguile the tedium of their involuntary bachsloabin: the male 
sufferers have devised sundry expedients, whereof the most notable is 
the institution of those splendid clubs which continue to spring up in 
the metropolis, and are rapidly spreading into the provinces. ‘Their 
pleasures and compensations, such as they are, should be restricted 
to the victims of celibacy ; for 1 would seriously counsel every married 
man to imitate the gallant and doughty Hercules, who, when he took 
Omphale to his bosom, gave up his club. Dr. Johnson was not alto- 
gether right when he said, that a married man may have many cares, 
but that a single one can have no pleasures. I deny the latter clause, 
so long, at least, as the celibate is juvenile and nubile. In the 
present scarcity of conjugating gentlemen, I know not the animal, 
biped or quadruped, that is so much courted and caressed, feasted 
and fondled, petted and patronised, as the young bachelor, provided 
always that he be not notoriously branded as a pauper and a de- 
trimental. The fortunate youth is the spoiled child of society. He 
never keeps a fast-day, not even if he live at Camberwell, and be re- 
lated to Mr. Perceval. For him are balls perpetually given, in the 
hope that he may take for life the hand of that daughter whom he 
selects for the first quadrille. His days are a round of fétes and en- 
tertainments, and for him do the corks of long-necked champagne- 
bottles pop into the air, as if to remind him that he should lose no 
time in popping the question to the long-necked girl beside him. 
Thus he roams from féte to féte, and from flower to flower, sipping 
sweets, like the bee, and like him, too, humming his entertainers, 
since he has never cherished, perhaps, a single marital thought, and 
even piques himself upon the address with which he can gather the 
lime from the twig, or the bait from the hook, without being caught 
ot compromised. Whether this be honourable or not, I will not de- 
termine. There is a well-known character going about town, and 
often brought up before our magistrates, who is in the habit of seat- 
ing himself at his ease in taverns and coffee-houses, gormandizi 
upon rare viands and rich wines, and declaring, when called upon. to 
discharge the reckoning, that his very narrow circumstances will not 
allow him to pay a shilling, a fact which his empty pockets. unanswer- 
ably confirm. Woe, however, to this swindling epicure, and to the 
dinner-cozening bachelor, too, when he is found out. When the latter 
is no longer young, or is discovered to be a decidedly non-marrying 
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man, the community of mammas and misses take their revenge upon 
him. Adieu to the feast, the favour, and the ball, the smiling wel- 
come, and the perfumed, three-cornered billets of invitation. He has 
received his congé, he is civilly dismissed, put upon the “ not at home” 
list, and gradually dropped as an acquaintance. 

Now is it that our forlorn bachelor, who has sacrificed the latter 
half of his life for the better enjoyment of the first, who has given his 
birthright, as it were, for a mess of pottage, retires to his club, and 
congratulates his furrowed brethren, that they have secured to them. 
selves such a comfortable and luxurious home. How dare they pro- 
fane that hallowed and delightful name? They have formed, indeed, 
a little world of their own, but it wants the cheering sun that should 
impart to it warmth and light, and give efflorescence to the charities 
and affections of its inmates. “heir frame-work of domesticity is like 
the cold, inert, though comely and well-proportioned figure of Pro- 
metheus, before it was animated with the fire stolen from heaven. So 
long as the statue of which Pygmalion was enamoured remained mere 
marble, the studio, where his friends met to eat and to converse with 
him, might be termed his club. But when the image was converted 
into a breathing, beautiful, and warm-hearted woman ; when he took 
her to his bosom, as the sweetener of his joys, the alleviator of his cares, 
the companion of his solitude, the charm of his social hours ; when she 
became the mother of his children, and the delight of his whole life, 
then, and not till then, Pygmalion had a home. 

» Dark-orbed damsel! and you, her fair-haired, but not less beautiful 
companion, whose sighs have been wafted to mine ear, as I saw you, 
with my mind’s eye, bending over the page, and regretting that you 
had little chance of enjoying such a home as I have described, I invite 
you to be reconciled to your lot. There was such sound philosophy 
in the dictum of the fox, as to the sourness of the unattainable grapes, 
that I respectfully counsel you to draw consolation from the same 
source. You might have been heiresses, you timidly whisper. Most 
sincerely do I congratulate you that you were not. Recall the fate of 
all those whom you have known. Marked as the prey and the vic- 
tims of spendthrifts, profligates, and fortune-hunters, they have found 
the favours of the blind goddess the bitterest and the most besetting 
curse of their lives. But you might have married, and been happy, 
you timidly suggest, upon a mere competency. True, and you might 
also have been miserable. Blanks as well as prizes may be drawn 
from the matrimonial lottery, and it is a losing game to throw away 
a certain, for a doubtful and precarious happiness. Certain I call it, 
for the single blessedness of a female has, at least, many exemptions 
in its favour. And why should not our spinsters extend their privi- 
leges and enjoyments, by forming themselves, not into huge monastic 
institutions, like the clubs of the men, but into little societies and 
partnerships, of three or four, thus securing to themselves a household 
establishment and pleasant society, while, by combining their funds, 
they may Rik a larger share of the comforts and luxuries of 
life? For my own part, I have such a respect for the whole sister- 
hood of spinsters, and am so well convinced of the advantages they 
enjoy in their present state, that if polygamy were allowed, and I had 
a fortune adequate to the daring enterprise—I would marry them all 

myself! A Computsory BACHELOR. 
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A FEW PLAIN AND PRACTICAL REMARKS ON CHOLERA, 
BY A PHYSICIAN. 


Tuere can be but very few of our readers who are not aware that medical 
opinion as to the essence of this much thought of, and much talked of, and much 
written about malady, is threefold. 

Some suppose an importation of the disorder from the Continent, and others 
deride this belief as altogether unfounded; while a third party, although they 
consider Cholera to be of indigenous or spontaneous origin in Britain, still con- 
ceive that it is propagated or communicated from one individual to another in 
the way of a contagious distemper. 

Into the grounds of these opinions I do not here ny vee to enter; sufficient 
for my purpose will it be to assume that Seaaeia ‘holera, in a degree at 
least, is now, while I am writing, present with us; and this being the case, Lam 
called upon to offer a few remarks, first on its nature and character, secondly on 
the plans which should be pursued for its prevention in individual cases, and 
lastly on the methods which should be adopted in the event of its individual 
occurrence. The public has a right to expect from medical authorities some ge- 
neral intimation and instruction during the prevalence of an epidemic, and be- 
yond such intimation it is not, as above hinted, my design to advance a single 


step. 

W hat is Cholera? All who know any thing of the human frame in its strue- 
ture and economy, know that a large mass, if I may so express myself, of 
nerves is found just at the region of the stomach; and it is known, further, 
that the wide sympathies of the stomach, with every part of the body, are mani- 
fested through the medium of this nervous peculiarity. Does the heart cease to 
act according to its wonted order? it is, in nine cases out of ten, from the con- 
nection of the heart nerves with this great central mass of the stomach. Is the 
brain dull and are the thoughts confused after a full meal? the cause of this 
distress and confusion is, in very great part, the nervous power being drawn 
upon too largely for the purposes of digestion. Are the secretions or excretions 

ed up, as it is expressed, or do they pour out more than their usual quan- 
tity? the rationale of the disturbance is this, that the nervous supply from the 
centre is irregularly distributed to the vessels concerned in secretion. Is the 
: skin cold, and pale, and contracted? such surface condition is induced by the 
. nerves of the stomach, and those of the skin not acting with harmonious consent. 
, Lastly, and as especially applicable to our present inquiry, Do the muscles of 
the abdomen, or of the legs and feet, or of the arms and hands fall into what are 
| called cramps? These cramps very generally originate in the supply from the 
’ centre being impeded or interrupted by the stomach condition. 
Such then, and I have endeavoured to make myself understood, by employing 
' technical phraseology as little as possible—such is the theory of Cholera. The 
stomach nerves are affected in a particular way by the disease-creating causes— 
stomach irregularities, often of the most distressing kind are produced—these ir- 
regularities extend to the bowels, to the secreting organs, to the moving powers, 
” and all is perturbation, or collapse, or cramp. 
S From these brief and cursory statements, the sources, and therefore the pre- 


- ventives of the disorder may be easily traced. It may be inferred how much is in 
C an individual’s power to prevent the morbific agency from mounting up to the effect 
d of serious malady. ‘And in the first place (as to preventives) I would say, know- 
4 ing, as we all do, the amazing influence of mental affections on stomach condi- 

tion: Be fearless without being presumptuous or careless. Whether Cholera 
2 be contagious or infectious, atmos heric or imported, its attacks, it will have been . 
if observed, are almost confined to the poor, and ill-fed, and half-naked, and filthy, | 
[- and spirit-drinking inhabitants of ill-ventilated courts and alleys, where careless- | 
y ness in the first instance, and a superstitious terror in the second, foster the sto- 
d mach affection; and 1 am bold to say that no one who is careful in his habits 
1] and moral in his conduct, who eats what is wholesome and drinks what is salu> 


brious, who clothes himself warmly, and keeps the surface of his body in a 
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state of cleanliness, will be at all likely ever to be seriously affected or capable 
of communicating the disorder to another, unless the malignancy of the dis- 
posing cause or causes, prove much greater than at present appears, even in 
threat. And here I must take occasion to complain of those among our medical 
brethren, whom I would call a/armisés. But while I complain of them, I at 
the same time give them every credit for the best intention. 

“ What is it to live after nature?’”’ was a question ‘ion to the philosopher in 
Rasselas, and I may expect to be asked, what is “ wholesome food and salubri- 
ous drink ?”” I reply, that all things now should be especially avoided which are 
generally found in any way to disorder the stomach, Meat to one is poison to 
another ; but for the most part, pork and veal should, at present, be steered as 
clear of as possible. Boiled beef, too, is highly objectionable, as are all made 
dishes, ak avidin of confectionery, and dessert fruits and preserves. Indeed 
dessert ought to be a thing entirely done away with, until Cholera is less com- 
mon among us. Malt liquor, in the general way, is objectionable, unless the 
cellar inscription be acted up to— 


‘* Man wants but /ittle here below, 
But wants that little strong.” 


Table-beer, British wines, and even the lighter and wishy-washy wines from 
France, should not be much on the table during the present winter and spring. 
Coffee is not very good for the biliously disposed, unless it is boiled with a large 
quantity of milk and taken in the morning. Green tea is of course pernicious, 
and the best morning and evening beverage in the general way is good black tea 
with a large proportion of milk. For dinner beverage, cold brandy and water 
without sugar is for the most part to be preferred to any thing. It is not now 
the time for the port-wine drinker to break into his habits, but let him be aware 
of taking more than his daily quantum under the plea of more support and 
defence being required, and let him send down to his cellar for the oldest and 
least “fruity” that is to be found. Marshy districts and localities must be 
shunned. Clergymen, who are susceptible, may conscientiously change, if they 
can, their residence from lower and damp to higher and dryer parts ; if they are 
compelled to keep where they are, and that where be a swampy spot, or clayey 
soil, let the fuel of the yard crackle away in all the fire-places in the house. 
Good clothing, as an absolutely necessary thing, follows of course. No matter 
how coarse the material, so as it serve the purpose of preventing the exit of heat 
from the surface too rapidly. 

“ Broad-cloth without, and a warm heart within,” will be entire sureties 
against the invasion of Cholera to any hurtful degree. 

In regard to remedies, I shall be exceedingly brief, since I have supposed all 
along the efficacy of preventives, and I more than suppose that almost every 
part and portion of this favoured land is now well-furnished with scientific and 
efficient advisers. But 1 may say thus much, that no house ought to be 
without brandy, opium, and tincture of rhubarb. Is a person taken ill in his 
stomach in the night-time, or at a distance from a medical man, let him be made 
immediately to swallow a table spoonful of tincture of rhubarb, with twenty 
drops of tincture of opium in a wine glass of cold water. 1f cramps and spasms 
accompany the stomach aflection, let hot water be forthwith procured, and the 
stomach be well fomented with flannels immersed in it, and then afterwards 
well rubbed with castor oil made a little warm by holding it before the fire; if 
equal parts of this oil and camphorated spirits be shaken together for the friction 
material, it would in the general way be an improvement upon castor oil merely. 
Indeed camphor is an excellent antispasmodic in stomach cramps. Hot water 
must also be freely applied to the cramped limbs. 1 have seen these cramps so 
violent that the patient could not endure the pain from them without the hands 
being immersed in water so hot that I could scarcely touch its surface. Lf there 
are convenient materials for it, the whole body ought to be immersed,in a het 
bath; the alpha and omega of the remedial process being that of diffusing heat, 
and circulation freely through every part of the body, and thus freeing the sub- 
ject at once from the grasp and gripe of death. So rapid is the attack and $0 
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speedy the, subsidence of the disorder, that patients half dead with collapse and 

on one half of the day, will be free from all pain and panic on the other. 
In one of the most violent attacks (so far as feeling was concerned) that I have 
seen, [ was summoned from my bed to attend, and upon visiting my patient 
early in the forenoon, [ found her in the drawing-room plying her needle and 
thread, as if nothing had happened. But here I must stay my hand, and I will 
conclude with a brief extract from a spirited article that has just fallen under 
my notice in a medical journal, entitled “ The London Medical and Surgical 
Journal,” published weekly. ‘* Will the Cholera,” say the editors, “ attack the 
affuent who live in open and airy situations, whose aliment, comforts, and 
habits, are of a superior description? We fearlessly answer in the negative; it 
will be, and hitherto has been, confined to the poor, the distressed, the badly 
fed, the badly clothed, the filthy, and the intemperate. Among these, and these 
alone, will it prevail to any extent. All the statements made in this and the 
other European countries in which it has appeared lead to no other conclusion. 
It will be chiefly confined to low, damp, and ill-ventilated districts, and will 
visit only a few of the effeminate luxurious inhabitants of our squares.” 

I cannot resist the temptation of adding another paragraph from the same 
article, although by so doing I may be considered as violating the restrictions 
which I imposed upon myself at the commencement of my paper. ‘* Could the 
Government,” the article goes on to say, “* be convinced of the accuracy of these 
conclusions, they would remove their baneful quarantine regulations, and not 
destroy the commerce of this great country, and further pauperize the lower 
classes of the community, or in plain language, predispose them to the disease.” 





THE LAW OF ARREST. A TALE FROM FACTS. 


Once upon a time there lived at Hamburgh a certain merchant of 
the name of Meyer—he was a good little man; charitable to the 
poor, hospitable to his friends, and so rich that he was extremely 
respected, in spite of his good nature. Among that part of his pro- 
perty which was vested in other people’s hands, and called debts, was 
the sum of five hundred pounds owed to him by the Captain of an 
English vessel. This debt had been so long contracted that the 
worthy Meyer began to wish for a new investment of his capital. 
He accordingly resolved to take a trip to Portsmouth, in which town 
Captain Jones was then residing, and take that liberty which in my 
opinion should in a free country never be permitted, viz. the liberty 
of applying for his money. 

Our worthy merchant one bright morning found himself at Ports- 
mouth; he was a stranger to that town, but not unacquainted alto- 
gether with the English language. He lost no time in calling on 
Captain Jones. 

“ And vat?” said he to a man whom he asked to show him to the 
Captain’s house, “ vat is dat fine veshell yondare ?” 

“ She be the Royal Sally,” replied the man, “ bound for Calcutta— 
sails to-morrow; but here’s Captain Jones’s house, Sir, and he ’ll tell 
you all about it.” 

The merchant bowed, and knocked at the door of a red. brick 
house—door green—brass knocker. Captain Gregory Jones wasa 
tall man; he wore a blue coat without skirts; he had high cheek 


‘bones, small eyes, and his whole appearance was eloquent of what is 


generally termed the bluff honesty of the seaman. 
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Cc G ‘seemed somewhat disconcerted at. seéing his 
friend—he begged for a little further time. The merchant looked 
grave—three years had already elapsed. The Captain demotred— 
the merchant pressed—the Captain blustered—and the merchant, 
growing angry, began to threaten. All of a sudden Captain Jones's 
manner changed—he seemed to recollect himself, begged pardon, 
said he could easily procure the money, desired the merchant to go 
back to his inn, and promised to call on him in the course of the day. 
Mynheer Meyer went home, and ordered an excellent dinner. Time 
passed—his friend came not. Meyer grew impatient. He had just 
put on his hat and was walking out, when the waiter threw open the 
door, and announced two gentlemen. 

“ Ah, dere comes de monish,” thought Mynheer Meyer. The gen- 
tlemen approached—the taller one whipped out what seemed to 
Meyer a receipt. “ Ah, ver vell, I vill sign, ver vell!” 

“ Signing, Sir, is useless; you will be kind enough to accompany 
us. ‘This is a warrant for debt, Sir; my house is extremely comfort- 
able—gentlemen of the first fashion go there—quite moderate, too, 
only a guinea a-day—find your own wine.” 

« | do—no—understand, Sare,” said the merchant, smiling amiably, 
“ ] am ver vell off here—thank you—” 

“ Come, come,” said the other gentleman, speaking for the first 
time, “no parlavoo Monsoo, you are our prisoner—this is a warrant 
for the sum of 10,000/. due to Captain Gregory Jones.” 

The merchant stared—the merchant frowned—but so it was. Cap- 
tain Gregory Jones, who owed Mynheer Meyer 5002, had arrested 
Mynheer Meyer for 10,0002. ; for, as every one knows, any man may 
arrest us who has conscience enough to swear that we owe him 
money. Where was Mynheer Meyer in a strange town to get bail? 
Mynheer Meyer went to prison. 

“Dis be a strange vay of paying a man his monish!” said Myn- 
heer Meyer. 

In joie to wile away time, our merchant, who was wonderfully 
social, scraped acquaintance with some of his fellow-prisoners. “ Vat 
be you in prishon for?” said he to a stout respectable-lookmg man 
who seemed in a violent passion—“ for vhat crime ?” 

“ I, Sir, crime!” quoth the prisoner; “Sir, I was going to Liver- 
pool to vote at the election, when a friend of the opposite candidate's 
had me suddenly arrested for 2,000. Before I get bail the election 
will be over!” 

“ Vat's that you tell me? arrest you to prevent your giving an 
honesht vote? is that justice ?” 

** Justice, no!” cried our friend, “ it’s the Law of Arrest.” 

“ And vat be you in prishon for?” said the merchant pityingly to 
a thin cadaverous-looking object, who ever and anon applied a hand- 
kerchief to eyes that were worn with weeping. 

“ An attorney offered a friend of mine to discount a bill, if he 
could obtain a few names to indorse it—ZJ, Sir, indorsed it. The 
bill became due, the next day the attorney arrested all whose names 
were on the bill; there were eight of us, the law allows him to chargt 
two guineas for each; there are sixteen guineas, Sir, for the lawyer— 
but I, Sir—alas my family will starve before J shall be released. Sir, 
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there are a set of men called discounting attorneys, who live upon 
the profits of entrapping and arresting us poor folk.’ : 

« Mine Gott! but is dat justice ?”. 

s Alas! No, Sir, it is the law of arrest.” 

« But,” said the merchant, turning round to a lawyer, whom the 
Devil had deserted, and who was now with the victims of his pro- 
fession ; * dey tell me, dat in Englant a man be called innoshent till 
he be proved guilty; but here am I, who, because von carrion of a 
shailor, who owesh me five hundred pounts, takes an oath that 
J owe him ten thousand—here am I, on that schoundrel’s single oath, 

up in a prishon. Is this a man’s being innoshent till he is 
proved guilty, Sare ?” 

“ Sir,” said the lawyer primly, “ you are thinking of criminal cases ; 
but if a man be unfortunate enough to get into debt, that is quite a 
different thing :—we are harder to poverty than we are to crime !” 

« But, mine Gott! is that justice ?” 

« Justice! pooh! it’s the law of arrest,” said the lawyer, turning 
on his heel. 

Our merchant was liberated ; no one appeared to prove the debt. 
He flew to a magistrate; he told his case; he implored justice 
against Captain Jones. 

“Captain Jones!” said the magistrate, taking snuff; “ Captain 
Gregory Jones, you mean ?” 

“ Ay, mine goot Sare—yesh !” 

“He set sail for Calcutta yesterday. He commands the Royal 
Sally. He must evidently have sworn this debt against you for the 
purpose of getting rid of your claim, and silencing your mouth till you 
could catch him no longer. He’s a clever fellow is Gregory Jones !” 

“ De teufel! but, Sare, ish dere no remedy for de poor merchant ?” 

“Remedy! oh, yes—indictment for perjury.” 

“ But vat use is dat? You say he be gone—ten thousand miles off 
—to Calcutta !” 

“ That’s certainly against your indictment !” 

“ And cannot I get my monish ?” 

“ Not as I see.” 

“ And J have been arreshted instead of him !” 

“ You have.” 

“ Sare, I have only von vord to say—is dat justice ?” 

“ That I can’t say, Mynheer Meyer, but it is certainly the law of 
arrest,” answered the magistrate; and he bowed the merchant out of 
the room. MITIO. 
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LETTER FROM THR SAINT SIMONIAN ENVOYS IN. ENGLAND, 
TO THE SUPREME FATHER ENFANTIN AT PARIS,* 


SUPREME FATHER, 

Your children have obeyed your voice. They have quitted the 
beautiful France, and commenced the Apostolate in England.  Forti- 
fied by the consciousness of a sublime mission, we have torn our- 
selves from the smiling meadows of Calais: we have braved those 
stormy waves which opposed, and almost baffled Cesar. More fortu- 
nate, because more deserving of fortune, we traversed in safety the 
desert plains of Kent. We are here, at !ast, in London—in that 
London, the object of our distant sighs; and already that spark of 
truth which St. Simon brought down from heaven is shedding a wel- 
come ray over the moral darkness of the capital of aielanllies and 
aristocracy. 

We shall speak with the simplicity becoming the apostles of those 
wonderful truths which we teach. We shall not pretend to a greater 
success than that which we have a right to claim. You well know, 
Father, that the sublime doctrine of the “ fusion” of goods makes but 
too slow a progress in this age; and it is certainly exceedingly difficult 
to secure it a favourable attention among the people of shopkeepers. 
We find, too, that the English are very averse to speculations of so 
abstract a nature as those involved in our philosophy. We have 
received several inquiries respecting the St. Simonian stocks ; but 
these have proceeded from persons who showed little attraction 
towards our tenets, and who were particularly disinclined to the doc- 
trine of the “fusion.” We have heard speak of a certain philosopher, 
called “ Swing,” who has of late been preaching with considerable 
success, in the south of England, a creed, which is said to have a rude 
resemblance to our own, with a melange of tenets and rites adopted 
from those of the ancient fire-worshippers. The peasants of that part 
of the country have become converts to this new faith, and obtained 
wages proportioned to their capacities, though, it is said, not exactly 
to their work. One named “ Terry Alt” has announced a similar 
revelation to the peasantry of Ireland; and it is said that that proud 
and generous people has adopted the new faith with an impetuous 
avjdity, which has given great uneasiness to a cold and narrow-minded 
Government. As for M. Owen, he is at present in London, and 
actively employed in organizing his numerous disciples. He _ has 
established an Association for removing the Causes of Ignorance and 
Poverty, for which purpose he has taken a large room, where the 
Proselytes of London dance before him, and listen to singing and 
Italian music. It is said he has converted M. Rothschild. If this be 
true, it is a great pity, Supreme Father, that our Society had not been 
beforehand in effecting so valuable a conversion to the doctrine of a 
“fusion.” But on all these matters we propose to make farther 
inquiries, and give you a digested report of the truths which we may 
discover. 


* The gentleman who translated for us the following letter, which was sent us with 
a huge packet of Le Globe, (evidently put up in mistake) has rigtdly adhered even to 


the gallicisms of the envovs. 
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The English mind is at present vividly en d in religious discus- 
sions. “They area people sensitively alive to felidAbub impressions.’ It 
must be ‘confessed, that their faith appearsa little backward.’ To us, 
disciples of St. Simon, the English seem to have clung a little too lon 
to antiquated symbols; but nevertheless, in the actual state of 
European thought, it is a little consoling to find a people so earnestly 
believing. We collect this from their public acts. We cannot say 
that we observe anything peculiarly Christian in their morality to dis- 
tinguish it from that of other European nations. Perhaps we have 
observed here a singular prevalence of those very vices which are most 
dissonant to the spirit of Christianity: but the English compensate 
this by a manifestation of zeal in al] matters which are generally sup- 
posed to be beyond the sphere of religious contemplation. We have 
been astonished to observe how large a portion of the time of the 
Chambers is occupied with the discussion of spiritual subjects. To 
such a pitch has this been carried, that a zealous Puritan Deputy, 
named James, has actually proposed that the House of Commons de- 
vote the Sunday to religious meditation and discussion, under the Pre- 
sidence of M. the Almoner of the Chamber. 

Nevertheless, Supreme Father, we cannot help lamenting that 
there appear to be parties in these religious questions, as well as in 
those of a mundane nature. The Anti-reform party appear to have 
had their hearts touched by their late reverses, and to direct their 
thoughts to Heaven. The celebrated M. Perceval, a great champion 
of the rotten boroughs, has succeeded in procuring the appointment 
of a General Fast. This young man has a very large pension, or 
place of the kind called a sinecure, and it is very probable that a Re- 
formed Chamber will either deprive him of his income, or make him 
work for it. This state of things he regards as very calamitous, and 
he proposed to the Chamber that the people should observe a Fast, in 
anticipation of that which he considers his own destiny. As he 
seemed very intent upon’ gaining this point, Lord Althorp, who is 
furiously conciliatory, appeased him by assuring him that the King 
should command his subjects to fast. The Ministers, however, 
though they kept their promise literally, played M. Perceval a sad 
trick. For the reason which they assigned in their proclamation 
is simply the coming of the Cholera, without any mention of the Re- 
form Bill, or of M. Perceval’s borough, or his sinecure. It is generally 
supposed that the Ministers were averse to M. Perceval’s proposition 
in toto; but that gentleman having declared, that in case it were 
opposed, he should divide the House, in order to bring down the ven- 
geance of God on the “ Noes,” and the rest of the country, Lord 
Althorp was terrified at the idea of exposing his country and his 
friends to such a calamity. The Opposition have lately carried 
a question respecting the Cholera Bill by means of the same threat ; 
parce q'on croit ici que le bon Dieu se range toujours du ebté des Toris. 
It is said that M. Perceval means to move in the Committee on the 
Reform, that it is the will of God that Old Sarum should continue. to 
return Members to Parliament; and I don’t doubt that, if he speaks 
for that motion, as if he were under an influence, Lord Althorp will 
concede the whole, or at least half of what he asks. 
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U ily, however, this tion has not answered, for the 
Cholera has just’ arrived in n. Whether this be’ owing tp 
the Fast having been fixed for so late a day as the 22nd of March, we 
catinot say. This is M. Perceval’s opinion, apparently, for he has in- 
vited Lord Althorp in the Chamber to approximate the Fast; and 
truly, if the Fast is a precaution which ought to be used at any time, 
we think the English should act on their own proverb, which recom- 
mends them to shut the door before the steed is stolen. M. Perce. 
val will, in consequence, bring the question again before the Cham- 
ber; and we propose to ourselves the pleasure of assisting at a dis- 
cussion to which, we think, the rest of the civilized world would not 
be able to produce a parallel. It must be confessed that the recom- 
mendation of a Fast, as a preventive of the Cholera, appears singularly 
opposed to the medical theories prevalent on the Continent But 
you must not be deceived by words. When the English say that 
they fast, they do not mean that they go without food, or even that, 
according to the Catholic mode, they confine themselves to fish. In 
order to fast in England, it is only necessary to eat a dish of salt-fish 
before the rest of the dinner. Do not, therefore, let the Society be 
troubled with any fear of our starving. The fish in London is re- 
markably good, and we shall eat of it according to our capacities. 

The Parliament has not neglected to take other precautions against 
the Cholera, for a Bill has been passed against it by both Houses in 
great haste. There was little discussion on it, except with respect to 
the preamble. This gave occasion to another of those religious debates 
which distinguish the English Legislature. One M. Priskeau, Deputy 
of Surri, remarked that the House would show great disrespect to 
Divine Providence in not giving it the credit of having introduced the 
Cholera into England. Sir Inglis of Oxford was of the same advice ; but 
the Ministry not thinking it necessary to mention the fact in the law, 
no alteration was made in the wording of it. In order, however, to 
conciliate the Opposition, Lord Althorp agreed to a compromise, and 
the introduction of the Cholera into Scotland was ascribed to Divine 
Providence. The next day, this amendment to the Scotch Bill was 
urged by Lord Jeffrey, a pious Presbyterian, whose writings in the 
Edinburgh Review we have often remarked, as giving to that periodi- 
cal a tone of piety in which it was previously deficient. M. Hume 
accused Lord Jeffrey and Sir Inglis of humbug, cant, and hypocrisy : 
but the Chamber ranged itself on the contrary advice. 

The House of Lords has remarked the inconsistency between the 
two Bills, and on the motion of the Bishop of London, has remedied 
it, by imputing to Divine Providence the calamity which afflicts Eng- 
land, as well as that which has extended itself into Scotland. Here is 
a discovery of the causes and remedies of the Cholera, which may be 
regarded as a valuable contribution to medical science by the coun- 
trymen of Harvey and Hunter. The Supreme Being has exerted 

mself particularly to introduce the Cholera into Great Britain, and 
it is wey to induce him to adopt other views by eating salt-fish 
oh the 22nd of March. 

But there is a — which at present engrosses much more of the 
attention of the public, a question also ofa religious nature, and towhich 
those which we have been mentioning are, in fact, only subsidiary—it 
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is the question of Tithes in Ireland. Knowing.as we.know, Supreme 
hay the difficulty of obtaining correct. information on those. com- 
plicated questions respecting the policy of a foreign country, on 
which the inhabitants themselves are much divided in opinion, we 
have despaired of giving you a complete view of this subject. . Fortu- 
nately, however, we have been visited yesterday by. a dignified 
ecclesiastic, the Dean of » who came to us in order to learn the 
names of the best restaurateurs of Paris, whither he immediately departs, 
After giving him the benefit of our lights on this subject, we have. 
taken the liberty of requesting him to communicate to.us some know- 
] respecting this difficult question, and he readily gratified our 
wishes. The Brother A—— has taken notes of the conversation 
which passed between the Dean and our brother B——. wo 

Brother B. Pray, Sir, what is this matter of Irish tithes; about. which 
all the world speaks ? 

The Dean. The matter is very simple; the rascally Papists will 

y no tithes. 

Brother B. That is very extraordinary. How can they expect the 
clergy to work without pay? 

The Dean. They don’t want them to work at all: there is nothing 
a bigoted Papist hates so much as contributing to the support of the 
Protestant Church. 

Brother B. Oh! then the Papists only refuse to contribute to the 
support of the Protestant Church ! 

The Dean. Only !—why, how the———how, I mean, can the Church 
get on without the Papists contributing their share? Musn’t the 
Church be upheld ? 

Brother B. Oh! assuredly; all Churches should be upheld. Of 
course you make the Protestants contribute to the support of the 
Catholic clergy ? 

The Dean. Indeed we do no such wickedness. What! shall we 
uphold error and idolatry? No, my dear Sir, we have given these 
miserable, blinded Papists the pure doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land ; and they ought to be too happy to pay for it. It is the law of 
the land that they should pay tithes, and they must be made to do i 
by fair means or foul. Did you not hear Mr. Stanley and Lord Gre 

Brother B. No; but I have heard speak of their discourses. D 
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they explain this subject ? : 
The Dean. Mr. Stanley's speech should be studied by every true 
Christian. He is indeed, not only a highly talented, but a well- 
intentioned, honourable-minded young man. He is the best of the 
Ministry; and indeed, though he is obliged to vote with them in eupe 
port of their present mischievous course of policy, we cannot help 
thinking that he secretly condemns it, and would oppose it, were he 
not in office. : 
Brother B. He must indeed be an honourable man. rant 
The Dean. His speech on the Tithe Question did him great honour, 
We had been much alarmed at the allusion to the subject in the 
King’s Speech; and were afraid that Stanley might have, been in, 
duced by his colleagues, and the infamous Liberal Press, tg loak, at 
the question merely with a view to the relief of the dj tang a> 
santry. But he stood. firm: he made no sacrifice of principles. to 
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expediency: not a syllable did he say of the distress of the peasantry: 
he looked after: that: of the clergy, and proposed only to relieve 
them. 

Brother B. But in France, we have been taught to think that the 
peasantry of Ireland were even more distressed than their clergy. 

The Dean. The state of things is sadly changed. These rascally 
Papists have effected a combination against the payment of tithes, so 
that the clergy now get nothing. Can you, my dear Sir, conceive 
any thing more disgusting than the spectacle of a brutal peasantry 
rioting in the plunder of an oppressed clergy ?—lolling on their flock. 
beds, quitting their simple fare of sea-weed, and gorging themseives 
with potatoes—sheltered in cool cottages of mud, where they have 
the sleunae of seeing their pigs lodged by their side—some of them 
arraying themselves in garments little inferior to those worn by the 
beggars in this country, and earning all these blessings by only work- 
ing sixteen hours a-day—and at the same time grudging the venerable 
clergy, by whose ministry they refuse to profit, the consolation of a 
moderate income! They do not indeed openly resist the admirable 
laws framed by our wise Legislature, and enforced by our uncon- 
querable dragoons, but the hard-hearted peasant cuts out the word 
“Tithes” on his last blanket, or the hairs of his cow, when they are 
distrained by the venerable parson ; and no men will buy any goods 
that are branded with this fearful name. I have been warm, Sir, I 
fear, and spoken somewhat at length ; but my indignation at the atro- 
cious aouieet of these despoilers of the Church makes me forget 
myself. 

"Brother B. lL assure you, Sir, I am filled with the deepest disgust 
at what you have told me. And the clergy are reduced to the brink 
of poverty ? 

The Dean. Ah! as we used to say at Eton— 

* Quis talia fando 
Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut duri miles Ulyssis 
Temperet a lacrymis ?” 
Have you not heard of the woes of Dr. Butler, which were so patheti- 
cally described by Mr. Stanley ? 

Brother B. Not a word. Was he greatly oppressed ? 

The Dean. Judge for yourself. He is a learned man, who, with all 
the advantages of a University education, consented to bury himself 
in Ireland, and devote himself to the people. Such was his energy 
that he took charge of fourteen parishes, for which he was moderately 
paid by 3000/. a-year. 

Brother B. Mon Dieu! he had a great capacity ! 

The Dean. You may conceive how arduous was his task, when I tell 
you that in these fourteen parishes he had no congregation, and 
therefore was forced to labour to convert the whole of the diffident 
population. But he laboured with zeal in his vineyard. He could 
not, it is true, convert the misguided Papists, but ‘he toék their 
tithes. Last year some of his officers were killed by the people. ‘This 
year, by the means which I have described to you, he has been de 
frauded of his all! His generous hospitality (no one gave better 
claret) has been entirely we ~he-has. been obliged to part with 

h 


his carriage and horses: his daughters haye been forced to sell their 
piano, and the whole family are now 
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Brother B. Starving !—O Dieu !—What horror ! 

The Dean, No—but are waited on) by one maid-servant! This is 
indeed a state of things which, as Mr. Stanley said, cannot last. 

. Brother B. And what do you propose to do? 

The Dean. Alas! what can we do? Mr. Stanley is well inclined, 
and says that the clergy must be paid: so say the Lords’ Committee ; 
but they both talk of extinguishing tithes! Lord Grey made a noble 

ch, in which he declared his determination to enforce the pay- 
ment of tithes; but he has been bullied out of it. Never indeed was 
there so unfortunate a speech for the Church; it only gave occasion 
for all the rascally newspapers to run open-mouthed at us, and shew 
that the damned public opinion is set in most confoundedly against us. 

Brother B. It would have been rather difficult, would it not, to en- 
force the payment of tithes, since all the Irish refused to do was to buy 
the distrained goods? I don’t see how the whole army of England 
could force them to buy. 

The Dean. Oh! they should be forced, and shall be forced! We 
will see whether these Papists shall be allowed to beard the English 
people with impunity ! 

Brother B. What then, do you think the people of England will 
compel the Irish to pay tithes? 

The Dean. Ah! 1 fear I have been too sanguine. Between our- 
selves, I think the English are but too ready to follow the example of 
the Irish, and stop the supplies of their own clergy. We live in sad 
times, my dear Sir, and it is therefore our duty to enjoy the passing 
hour. I hope to be dining at the freres provengaux before the end of 
the week. 

So saying, he wished us good-morning ; and we were left to medi- 
tate on the practical workings of a religion of peace and good-will to 
men! The English often boast, with affected humility, of their old- 
fashioned attachment to religion. Truly, Supreme Father, it is an 
old-fashioned religion enough! It seems to bear the date of the Cru- 
sade against the Albigenses. 

But we have already occupied too long your valuable time. Your 
children salute you, Supreme Father, and desire the good wishes of 


their brethren: 
V. D'A, 


E. B. 

We have made inquiries respecting the execution of the Bishop, 
which created so lively a sensation in this country at the beginning of 
the winter. We find that we were led into an excusable error by the 
circumstance happening so soon after the rejection of the Reform Bill 
by the Lords, and the display of popular indignation which, marked 
the catastrophe of the criminals. It was not one of the Bishops, who 
veted,in. the House of Lords: it was a particular named Bishop, a 
musical composer, who was hanged for murdering an Italian, of whose 
superiority he was jealous: and the people hissed him on the scaffold, 
to mark their disapprobation of his operas—a good sign of the na- 
tional taste ! 
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SIR RALPH ESHER. BY LEIGH HUNT. 
Turs in many respects is a delightfully written book. It abounds in eloquent 


in knowledge of hiseory, in wit which would be more striking 
Fess subtle. The style is not free from many great and wilful blemishes— 
wilful because they are blemishes designedly made; and the though we 
are carried on by the charm of the writer’s genius, in less able hands, would 
seem at once insipid and improbable. But they who resort to these volumes 
for its picture of an age of wit, and gaiety, and humour, will find it given with 
more vivacity of colouring and accuracy of detail than has been ‘attempted in any 
work of fiction in our time. We have the accomplished heroes and heroines of 
the pages of Evelyn, Grammont, and Pepys, drawn down from their book- 
citadels, and made our familiar companions. We sit down with them to an 
“ ordinary of fine discourse,” worked up of the literary anecdotes of the time, 
given with life, spirit, and connexion, and seasoned with delicate and nervous 
criticism. On the last-mentioned score Mr. Hunt may lay claim to rare excel- 
lence, for we believe no man has a better knowledge of the literature of that day, 
or a finer perception of its beauties. And no man uses his knowledge better. 
Out of his hands a literary anecdote comes with the air and value of a novel and 
important truth. 

sir Ralph Esher is a fictitious auto-biography, invested with all the assistance 
that could be given it in the way of verisimilitude. Mr. Hunt deservedly prides 
himself on having done his best, in the very smallest matters, to go counter to no 
fact which may be gathered from an attentive perusal of histories and memoirs. 
We scarcely think, however, that the histories will bear Mr. Hunt out in the 
liberties he has taken with Nell Gwynne’s early life; at least, not in the colour- 
ing he has given it; for we acquit him, with all our heart, of voluntary misre- 

resentation. But we, and all the rest of the world, have had but one single, 
indivisible idea of Nell Gwynne, as of a handsome, lively, slatternly, un- 
restrained, off-hand sort of person, as little encumbered with refinements as 
Charles the Second could have wished a mistress to be; and though we ac- 
knowledge that more delicate men than his Majesty might have seen something 
to like in her good-heartedness, (which is a sort of natural refinement,) yet we 
must confess that the loarding-school breeding which Mr. Hunt has given her, 
produces an effect on the mind resembling a violation of truth, and disturbs the 
pre-conceived and popular notions of her, to a degree amounting to the pre- 
posterous, 

Esher’s early life is exceedingly well told. We have his fine young hearty 
enthusiasm for books and authors: his visit to Cowley, his readings of Suckling, 
Carew, and Waller, his fancied Chlorises and Dorises, Sacharissas and Ve- 
nuses ; witha world of love on his hands, and nobody to make it to. We 
cannot enter into any detailed account, nor dwell on the force, freedom, and 
fancy, with which the habits and manners of the Court of Charles the Second— 
are hit off by his young Courtier. Nor is his pen less skilful in blending tears 
with smiles, for in the midst of the gay licentiousness of a laughing and reckless 
Court, he keeps up our faith in gentle and innocent affection. There is no cha- 
racteristic in Mr. Frunt’s writings more admirable than this. He shall describe 
you an age of unbounded licence—an age in which profligacy takes the lead of 
every better impulse—an aye of versatile lovers and mercurial statesmen—of 
arrant and hardened libertines, his pages shall flutter with nothing 
more weigh — gauze, or silk, or ribbands—and yet, in the midst of all this, 
(trifling in hands of a less skilful author) Mr. Hunt manages to keep up an 


undertone of wisdom and goodness, in their best and most engaging assurances. 
His lightest sketches are the result ofa fine fancy playing with its sunny beams 
on images of truth and beauty, and bringing them out in an elegant and 
— aspect. He works on truth always, and shows it to us in its most 

peful shape. With him humanity is an active principle, alert always, always 
expecting the fulfilment of its hopes, and anticipating, by the better and healthier 
instincts of youth, the last wisdom age can come to. it 


e has ever had trust in 
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the sunny side of life,—his writings have been a continual effort to discover all 
that is good and pleasant in the world about us; and in the midst of anxieties 
and troubles which have had no parallel, we believe, even in the history of letters, 
he: has supported this virtuous and manly disposition, and inculcated it with a 
spirit that no calamity has been able to take away. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt has been known for upwards of twenty years as a public 
writer of high and distinguished talents,—he has undergone all the bitter anx- 
jeties of a life devoted to letters,—and is now, we regret to hear, borne down by 
the pressure of ill health, and embarrassed circumstances.. An appeal is being 

e to the friends of literature, not,. we hope and believe, in vain. Let Sir 
Ralph Esher be allowed to plead for its kind-hearted author, to all those who 
yet want that additional argument to engage in the friendly and benevolent 
yo It will speak to the unaffected goodness of feeling—to the tenderness of 

ney—to the constant glow of kind and pure affection, which characterise the 
writings of Mr. Hunt. It may induce them to think that it is they who receive, 
not give, the kindness, in assisting to raise an honest and able man from a hard 
crisis of undeserved misfortune. 


—————e 


*,* The above notice with which we have been furnished affords us an oppor- 
tunity of stating that a proposal has been set on foot to publish Mr. Peigh 
Hunt's poetical works by subscription,—they will be corrected by himself, and 
contain a New Poem, in two cantos, the first of any length he has written for 
many years, To their honour be it said, men of the most opposite politics 
have united on this common ground of literary fellowship—the names of Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Sharon Turner, and D'Israeli, are to be met in 
juxta-position with those of Lords Holland, Dover, Mulgrave, and John Russell, 
Francis Jeffrey, Macauley, Sheil, Bowring, the venerable Godwin, and Thomas 
Campbell. Yet as our work chiefly comes under the notice of men attached to 
the more liberal politics, we will not scruple to remind them, that one of the 
firmest, staunchest, most enduring friends to liberty, one true to her cause in 
poverty and in prison, has been that Man who now appeals—not to charity but to 
justice. Let us who hail the coming victory of Reform, who “ share the triumph 
and partake the gale,” remember those who, in the hour of trial, were staunch 
when the world was lukewarm, and to whose silent, patient, unbought exertions, 
we owe that advance in public opinion which we now celebrate. Ours is the 
victory, but theirs the honour! BE. L. B. 


SPRING. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 


AGAIn the violet of our early days 

Drinks beauteous azure from the golden sun, 

And kindles into fragrance at his blaze ; 

The streams, rejoic’d that winter’s work is done, 

Talk of to-morrow’s cowslips, as they run. 

Wild apple, thou art blushing into bloom ! 

Thy leaves are coming; snowy-blossom’d thorn ! 

Wake, buried lily! spirit, quit thy tomb! 

And thou, shade-loving hyacinth, be born ! 

Then, haste, sweet rose! sweet woodbine, hymn the morn, 
Whose dewdrops shall illume with pearly light, 
Each grassy blade that thick embattled stands 

From sea to sea, while daisies infinite 

Uplift in praise their little glowing hands, 

O’er every hill that under heav’n expands. 


MarchyoL. XXXIV. NO. CXXXV. x 
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SONGS FOUND IN A GRECIAN URN. 


Ir was in the Autumn of 1830 that I left Oxford, in company with 
two friends of my own College, upon a journey I had long Hs Sawn 
through Greece and Asia Minor. I had been iat with incessant 
earnestness for a double first class, and although I was fortunate 
enough to obtain the object of my ambition, it was dearly purchased 
by a melancholy exhaustion of mind, and a still more serious injury 
to my bodily health. The energies of the understanding had been 
overwrought, and their relaxation was proportionate to their tension. 
The reader may easily imagine with what delight I packed up all my 
college books, without much regard to neatness or regularity, and 
having selected only an old interleaved Homer — it had been my 
father’s !—and a few leaves of Dr. Clarke’s Travels, I bade adieu for 
some months to the City of the Muses. 

It was quaintly observed, I believe by Sir Philip Sidney, “ that the 
best scholler is fittest for a traveller, as being able to make the most 
useful remarks,” and without admitting the truth of the aphorism uni- 
versally, its justice may be generally acknowledged ; but as neither I 
nor my companions undertook the tour with the intention of pub- 
lishing an account of it on our return, we neglected to inquire whe- 
ther or not our learning were equal to our enthusiasm. We did not, 
like Michaélis, expect to find the identical tables upon which the 
laws of Moses were graven, among the ruins of Palestine; nor to 
bring back, like Ibn Batuta, in a fly leaf of our Journal, the exact 
length and breadth of our Saviour’s footsteps. We had formed hum- 
bler hopes and more rational expectations. We did not wander 
among the plains of Troy, like Lady Montague, with the tale 
of La Fontaine more vividly in our recollection than the hero's 
who had consecrated the banks of the Simois and the Scaman- 
der. The feelings of my companions fortunately accorded with my 
own, and we listened to the nightingales singing above the violets of 
Colonos, and beheld the moonlight breaking in among the reeds of 
the poet-loved Ilissus, as the wind bowed them to and fro, with equal 
sentiments of delight. We were absent during several months, but 
I look back to the time passed in Cyprus as the most grateful in its 
associations. The heart must indesd “thrill and the pulse quicken 


at the very names of Paphos and Amathus.” Homer celebrates the 
island in his glorious verse. 


“ Sever’ smi Tporny, wpedswove: tumdia Kurpiy.” 


The three days we spent at Baffa, (which is supposed to stand 
on the site of the ancient Paphos,) where Venus was carried 
by the Zephyrs from the golden waters, formed a summer 
dream of celestial phantasies. But the principal modern town 
is Nicotia, and here we took up our abode in the house of M. 
de ———, to whom we had letters of introduction. The worship of 
the Queen of Love is not yet forgotten among the ladies of C and 
Pococke considered their dresses to be such as ought to distinguish 
the descendants of the Idalian Enchantress. During his sojourn at 
Athens, Chateaubriand was waited on by a female clo in the 
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rapery of the old Greeks, and distinguished by those very undulating 
folds which characterise the ancient statues. We had equal reason 
to congratulate ourselves upon our good fortune while residing in 
Nicotia. Our fair attendant was in her fifteenth year and exquisitely 
beautiful; her eyes, which were peculiarly large and brilliant, pos- 
sessed. that extraordinary richness of colour which the Greeks ex- 
ssed by the word vypoy, and to which the Persian poet might 
vee alluded when comparing his love to the golden stag of the morn- 
ing. The reader, I doubt not, remembers the picturesque account 
given by Clarke of the women of Cyprus, Their costume has un- 
dergone no variation in the course of years, and A®gle, (the name we 
gave to one beautiful demoiselle,) still “ dyed her hair of a fine brown 
colour” by means of the henna, teaching it to fall behind in long 
braids, while in some of the ringlets near the face she was fond of 
weaving “ blossoms of the jessamine” in a graceful and fanciful manner. 
Like all Greek women she had wreathed several golden coins in her 
hair, and we were unsuccessful in all our endeavours to persuade her 
to part with any of them. We may trace this mode of decoration as 
far back as the Trojan war. We read in the second Iliad, when Eu- 
phorbus falls beneath the spear of Menelaus, 


“ His locks which e’en the Graces might have own'd, 
Blood sullied, and his ringlets wound about 
With twine of gold and silver, swept the dust.” 


The more fashionable young men of Athens used to fasten their curls 
with golden pins. The soldiers of Ali Pacha had their hair close 
shaven in front and flowing down behind. But we are wandering 
from our charming friend, and if the reader could have seen her for 
an instant in her upper tunic of rose-coloured silk embroidered in 
gold, and her long scarlet pantaloons, he would readily allow that an 
absence from such a creature could never be voluntary. 

We had been wandering all day among the scenes of beauty which 
surrounded us, and were ruminating in that delicious state of languor 
which Thomson paints in the “Castle of Indolence,” when we were 
suddenly startled by the entrance of /Egle, bearing a very elegant 
vase, which the now practised eyes of myself and companions dis- 
covered to be one of the finest specimens of the later manufacturers. 
But the object which immediately attracted our attention, to the total 
oblivion of the urn and its makers, was a collection of MSS. which 
the young Greek assured us had been found in the urn. 

The MSS., which seemed to be the production of the second or third 
century, were in excellent preservation, and I was enabled on my 
return to Oxford, with the assistance of the learned and benevolent 
Professor G , to make a very perfect text, from which the follow- 
ing translations have been made. The poetry, I think, may, be 
assigned to about the second century of the Christian era, and, inv one 
stance, perhaps to a still later period; I allude to the song which 
I have entitled The Athenian Lover to his Mistress, in which we trace 
the affected yet picturesque features which’ distinguished the eu- 
Phuism of the graceful and musical Philostratus. The touching frag- 
ment from Euripides, which I found prefixed to it, evinced however 
that the popularity of the great Master of ‘Feurs was then’ undifi- 
x 2 










nished. The poem itself may be considered indeed an amplification 
cf the idea contained in the very exquisite lines which I subjoin. 
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* Tuva, Qidov sy Qryyos nduov rods, 
Kado» ds wrovrou xivm suv sunvepoy, 
Int npivey SaddAovea, rover F vdwp, 
TloAAwy o° soraivoy tors eos Askas xadwy. 
AA’ oudty ovrw Aaperpov, ovd Wey xadov, 
Os eos corms: nas robe dsdnyusvos, 
Lladwy vioyray sv Somos dev Paos.”’—Eurip. Frag. Danae. 


THE FIRST-BORN.* 


“ Beautiful, O woman! the sun on flower and tree, 

And beautiful the balmy wind that dreameth on the sea ; 

And softly soundeth in thine ear, the song of peasants reaping, 
The dove’s low chaunt among the leaves, its twilight vigil keeping. 


And beautiful the hushing of the linnet in her nest, 

With her young beneath her wings, and the sunset on her breast: 
While hid among the flowers, where the dreamy bee is flitting, 
Singing unto its own glad heart, the poet-child is sitting. 


It stirreth up the soul, upon the golden waves to see, 

The galley lifting up her crowned head triumphantly— 

Io! lo! now she laugheth like a Queen of Araby, 

While Joy and Music strew with flowers the pathway of her Chariotry ! 


And beautiful unto thy soul, at summer time to wait, 

Till Moonlight with her sweet pale feet, comes dancing to thy gate ; 
Thy violet-eyes upturn’d unto thy love with timid grace, 

He feels thine arm about his neck, thy kisses on his face. 


Beautiful, O gentle girl, these pleasant thoughts to thee, 
These chosen sheaves, long harvested within thy memory ! 
But when thy face grows dim, with weariness and care, 
Thy heart, forgetting all its songs, awaketh but to prayer ! 


Thou lookest for a gleeful face, thine opening eyes to greet, 

While coldness gathers on thy breast, the shadow round thy feet— 
Beautiful, O woman, the green earth and the flowers may be, 

But sweeter in that hour the voice of thy First-born Child to thee!” 


The next may be taken as a specimen of the quaint, yet in my 
opinion, beautiful love-songs so universally admired in the decline of 
Grecian literature. The idea contained in the first stanza is the 
same we meet with so frequently in the epistles of the erotic writers 
of the third and fourth centuries. Tlowaxie vor rove opParpous avewka, 
ore ateAOnc, which may be rendered—* How often have I opened my 
eyes that thou mayest depart !” 
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THE ATHENIAN LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. 


“ The spirit of mine eyes is faint 
With gazing on thy light ; 
I close my eyelids, but within, 
Sweet, thou art shining bright, 
Sitting amid the purple gloom, 
Like a flower-bird at night! 





* We cannot resist the temptation of /egging the reader, who in these days seldom 
willingly turns to verse, to note, in despite of a few occasional affectations, the exceed- 






img beauty of some of the following lines.—Ep. 
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oh beauty walketh by my side 

y the green-wood, on the sea ; 

I hear thee in the bird that sings 
Upon the orange tree ; 

Thy face upon the haunted streams 
Is looking up to me, 


Gentle one, in grief I linger 
Beside the glimmering nest, 

Till evening sinketh in the flowers, 
Like a weary fawn to rest, 

Yea, my heart is sick with longing 
To dream upon thy breast! 

From the dark of their golden lids 
Thy singing eyes look out, 

Like doves in the olives hearing 
The shepherd's jocund shout, 

As he wandereth with his pipe 
The sunny glen about. 

I have opened mine eyes— 
Thy beauty will not part, 

But thy feet are dancing round me, 
Lovely ! that thou art— 

The sweet breath of thine eyes doth fall, 
Like odour on my heart !” 


The “ sweet breath of the eyes,” which might have been applied 
by the euphuist of Queen Elizabeth’s time to the eyes of his lady- 
love, may be traced to the mvevuara ovpareyv of Philostratus, and so 
may the image which paints the face of his love dwelling in his eyes, 
to the evcoyv e, of the same author. I remember a passage in an 
Arabic ode almost similar in its sentiment. “ Thou declarest that 
her abode is in thine eye, and when thou closest it, in thine heart.” The 
Indian poets, with a like extravagant imagery, celebrate “the 
maiden’s eyes which played like a pair of water-birds with azure 
plumage,” and in other places by a metaphor equally daring, cele- 
brate “ the antelopes of her eyes.” Ihave only space for one more :— 


TO AN ARCADIAN CHILD SLEEPING. 


“ Sleep on—sleep on—the silver flowers 

A pillow for thy head may be, 

While Evening with her band of hours 
Sits by thee silently. 

From morning in the vine-yards straying — 
Sweet child, so fair and meek ! 

She lieth down, and tired of playing, 
Darkens the bright grass with her cheek. 


One arm upon her eyes she foldeth, 
O’er which her hair is softly fann’d, 
And still with fainting grasp she holdeth 

The lilies in her hand. 


Oh—wake her not! the forest streams 
With baimy lips are breathing rest ; 
Nor stir the garland of sweet dreams 
Which Sleep hath bound upon her breast. 


” 


—_— 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 





Suicide of Mr. Fletcher—The Delicacy of Affection—Copyright in Music—Ultimus 
Romanorum : the last of the Jockies—Cholera, or No Cholera—The Banker-Premier 
—Labours of the Court of Review—Governesses—The Ugliness of Cambridgeshire, 





Surcrpe or Mr. Frercurr.—Everybody knows the physician’s receipt to 
prepare cucumber for the table—the careful paring, the thin slicing, the due ad- 
mixture of vinegar and pepper, and then the unexpected ejection out of the win- 
dow. We should give similar instructions for the rearing of an author—let him 
be carefully trained at school, spare no expense at college, give him every ad- 
vantage of instruction and society, and then—let him shoot himself. We never 
gave this admirable recipe to poor Mr. Fletcher, the author of the “ History of 
Poland,” but he seems to have had a due sense of its truth and value, and what 
is more, to have taken it. To be sure he was young, amiable, well-informed, 
able with his pen, ardentin his temper, and of considerable energy of mind ; 
but who wants these qualities ? a little money is far better, a little rank or famil 
connexion is worth a wilderness of such qualities. The bar is overstocked with 
brilliant talent; every one knows this obvious truth ; the church has no demand 
for education or ability ; the public service is content with the offshoots of an 
ancient line, or a wealthy or titled house. What is a poor man of talent and 
education to do? the alternatives presenting themselves to the mind of Mr. Flet- 
cher were, to become usher in a school or to write a book ; the situation of coal- 
whipper on the Thames is not to be had without a recommendation from the Tri- 
nity House, and the post of ticket-porter is by no means so easily procured as some 
may imagine. Mr.Fletcher chose book-writing, followed naturally by long la- 
bour on his own part, and bills at long dates on the part of his publisher. The al- 
ternatives then were changed in character and multiplied in number; starvation, 
pistols, prussic¢ acid, a halter or a handkerchief, and the chilly Thames, * sullen 
and slow,” as it darkles under the gloomy arches of Westminster or Waterloo. 
Pistols were the readiest, and the author of the generous history of the struggles 
of Poland ended all his own earthly trials by the payment down on the uail of 
one ounce of lead. Education is a famous thing, ut the art of getting a liveli- 
hood is really a subject that ought to be attended to in this world. It is the 
duty of “ parents and guardians,” to teach youth that they may as well hope te 
get a living b talen. soap-bubbles or shooting at a mark, as by literature as a 
profession. The errors and fatal mistakes committed on this head are painfully 
numerous, and to discuss them would carry us far beyond the limits of a note. 

Suicide is, however, to say the least, a foolish thing; let any young man simi- 
larly situated, sell his books and instruments, buy a short jacket and an axe and 
cut his way to the backwoods of America. He had better be a squatter than a 
bill sticker, or even than a corpse. 


Tae peticacy or Arrection.—Reflection is so little able to keep pace with 
publication, and people are so much more given to writing than thinking, that when 
a work appears, in which, in the course of three volumes, we may glean here and 
there some scattered fragments of original observation and acute remark, which at 
the same time will stand the test of examination, we are pleased and congratulate 
ourselves. ‘ The Opera,” a novel, has claims of this kind; there are numerous 
shrewd observations which prove the authoress to be a thinker as well as a smart 
writer, The following reflection is one of those observations which, though per- 


haps never written down before, must be acknowledged as true as well as re- 
markable, as soon as it is read, 


‘* How strange, how passing strange, the reluctance which renders it so difficult to ad- 
dress a person, with whom we live in the confidence of individual affection, on any subject 
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involving the impulses of human tenderness! Day after day did I converse with Wrot- 

Maldyn on the holiest of mysteries, the most appalling responsibilities of mortal 
nature; but I found it impossible to turn towards him with the simple inquiry of * My 
brother, how hast thou sinned? My brother, whom hast thou loved ? "——We can 
scarcely understand how a woman got at this truth—Opera, vol. i. p. 209. 


Coprricat tv Music.—The new manager of the Italian Opera is said to be 
about to ask the Chancellor to put down the Devil (of Normandy) at any theatre 
but his own. Mr. Mason, it Py ne bought thescore, but Drury Lane has got 
the notes, and we are to have Lord am the fiddlers. Meyerbeer, 
the Composer, it is said, had a right to dispose of his own opera, and he has sold 
it to the manager of the Italian theatre; on the other hand, the re-composer of 
the opera has heard it in the theatres of France, and has thought himself entitled 
to make notes as he heard them, and repeat them for the benefit of the public 
and himself. 

Mr. Mason and his lawyers must proceed (if they proceed at all) on the right 
of an author to sell his works in foreign countries, after having published them 
in his own. Wedo not see that any difference can be established in favour of 
musical ideas over other ideas, and if Mr. Meyerbeer had written a novel of 
Robert the Devil, instead of an opera, and published it in Paris, would he be 
entitled to complain of its being reprinted here or in America? He certainly 
would not. The only condition on which he could establish copyright, would 
be, contemporaneous publication in the two or more countries, through the me- 
dium of the interests of citizens in each country. Suppose Mr. Monck Mason 
had not bought the score of Meyerbeer, should we still have been deprived of 
the pleasure of hearing his operas? this is not maintained for a moment; then, 
after publication in any country of a desired work, how are we to proceed ? we 
cannot copy it, for how do we know that the score or the MS. is not actually 
bought by some one who may or may not choose to publish it, and after perhaps 
expending considerable sums upon the getting-up or printing of the affair, some 
yess) of a dormant right may spring up and scatter all our preparations to 

e winds. 

If there is any thing clear in this difficult matter of copyright, it is the usage 
that the claims of an author or composer do not extend beyond the country or 
countries of original publication. 

Musical ideas differ from others in this, that their language is universal. 
When a musical composer writes, he uses an alphabet and a language common 
to all Europe. His thoughts require no translation, Rossini spoke perfect 
English on his piano. This point alone makes for a reservation in favour of 
music, but the reservation never has been made, and never will be made, until 
Europe is one universal republic, and then there must be an arrangement with 
the transatlantic world. 


Uttimus Romanorum. Tue Last oF tHE Jockres.—Bucxte is dead ! 
How strangely local is fame; this is an announcement which our readers per- 
ceive without emotion, and yet at Tattersall’s the sentence sounded heavily, and 
gave a quiver to hearts that only respond to the reverberation of hoofs and the 
chinking of guineas. Yes! the news seemed to affect the odds of life for an in- 
stant; sweepstakes and handicaps lost their charms. No one backed the fa- 
vourite ! for he who had backed so many had done his race and not won, but 
probably lost all, assuredly his life. His last race was a dead heat. His last 
weighing machine was the arms of his sable bearers; they had but a small 
burden ; a three years’ old would have made light of it. Buckle is no longer on 
the turf, but under it; instead of his black waistcoat and white sleeves, or his 
red vest slashed with yellow, the colours of his glory, he has assumed the church- 
yard livery— 

«« Grass-green, turned up with brown.” 
Those hands which we have so often seen ‘* making play,” whip now in one, 
now in the other, nicely handling and working the bit; a dazzling sight to see 
as they scintillated to and froas he might be coming in easy, or going it hard, are 
now stretched in stiffened repose by his sides, as quiet as those of the effigy of a 


crusader cut in stone in a country church-yard. 
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How poor is the fortune of those shandy legs, on the active. plying of which 
so many bundreds of thousands have depended, when greaved with shini 
leather and armed with lancing steel, all brilliant for the battle. Alas! alas 
the tight little saddle is changed for a coffin pillow, and the gay horse-cloth, 
trimmed with blue, for one of cere, all white. Play or pay, the race is done, the 
judge is in his box, and the rivals of poor Buckle, ye Chiffoeys and Robinsons! 
inay now walk across the course, for a brief space. 

if an ancient Greek, a winner at Elis, could have been but blessed with a 
vision of ove of our winners at Newmarket or Doncaster, how he would have 
made the welkin ring with laughter! Could he but have seen little Buckle, for 
instance, he who has been crowned and double-crowned a thousand times, whom 
the nobles of the land, yea! princes have delighted to honour, whom they have 
gloried in, coveted, courted, shaken by the hand, clapped on the back, all but 
bribed ! That which makes a jockey mars all other men. Buckle weighed next 
to nothing, such weight as he had was made by strings, in courtesy called muscle; 
he was little, to dwarfishness; great only in the bow of his legs; it was plain to 
look at them that he could grasp in femoral embrace the biggest colt that was 
ever dammed ; and here was his for/e, a perfect Flibbertygibbet, his dimensions 
lay where they were not seen but felt. Nature had moulded his os femoris upon 
the rib of a horse ; and then his feet, how a dancing-master would have turned 
up bis nose at them! assuredly he never could have turned out his toes ; but then 
his heels turned out and his toes met in loving kindness. Buckle could not walk, 
few real horsemen can, but they can waddle, and so did he; his lower extremi- 
ties were ridiculous off horseback, but on it they were a bootsfull of grace ; his 
face, however, was always, on or off the saddle, venerable, nay, awful, gaunt, 
hollow, lined, eloquent of trials many long and strong, deep, cunning, alive, 
quiet, but ready to overwhelm the querist with a rolling glance of unutterable 
knowledge. Buckle, adieu! as Sir Robert Adair eloquently said over the grave 
of General Belliard; Buckle, adieu! The earliest work of art the writer of 
this remembers, was an admirable Dightonish portrait of Buckle and his master, 
the incomparable Mellish ; admirable likenesses both, and charmingly pregnant 
with character, life, and sport, forming together a most delightful contrast of tall, 
short—aristocratic, plebeian—noble, mean—thorough-bred, under-bred, but small 
boned — confidence, cunning — high-crowned, jockey-capped — mustachio’d, 
sinug-lipped—graceful, stunted—poplar, pollard—in short, nature against art. 


Caorena, or No Coorera.—“ Under which King, Bezonian? speak or die!” 
Of all classes that ever distinguished themselves for absurdity, none have ever 
exceeded the doctors. The history of medicine is the history of folly and 
quackery ; and whether the profession has arrived even now at any certainty is 
an uncertainty, for assuredly the next age will have undone all that this prides 
itself in doing; for such is and has been the invariable course of the iatric art. 
Cholera has traversed the globe and finds our doctors still in a hubbub of igno- 
rance and doubt. We sent doctors en poste half over Europe to meet it and 
conduct it with decent respect to our shores, and now we do not know whether 
it has arrived or not, or whether that which has arrived, is or is not something 
which has been here a long time. It would appear indeed that we have been 
unconsciously visited by the Cholera for upwards ofa year: if this be the case, 
then Cholera is not terrible when he comes incog. He is only a formidable vi- 
sitor when invested with bills of health, when his course is marked by quaran- 
tine, and the doctors put his arrival into the Court Circular, and announce and 
record his progress as they do that of other powerful scourges. If any thing is 
clear,in this obscure matter it 1s, that all the Government has done has been 
mischief. ‘They have caused alarm when they should have allayed it; they have 
made no preparation, but a great deal of noise. If they had been quiet, they 
would have done no harm; being active, they have done no good: they are 
cursed with the curse of inefficiency. Their motto in history will be re 
INFECTA, 


Tue Baxken-Premsee.—France will never be a settled country as long as a 
banker ws Prime Minister. The French are the most suspicious people in the 
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world ; and as long as a bad motive, more especially of a pecuniary kind, can be 
assigned, it will be attributed in every variety of form. Again, on the other 
hand, when their suspicions are directed against their own countrymen, we are 
not sure that they are unfounded : the modern passion of France is the glory of 
being a millionaire; perhaps no political honesty can stand against it. Poli- 
tical parties have been so shifted and shuffled there for the last half century, that 
the game is held to be pretty much like a game of cards. No Englishman is to be 
trusted in horse-dealing, but it is a solitary piece of national dishonesty, a kind 
of monomania. ‘The dishonesty of France is political ; its public virtue, we sus- 
pect, is to be placed with the rebus deperditis of Pancirollus. ‘The Genius of Trick 
can find no fitter chapel than the cabinet of a banking fundholder : when the same 
rson becomes a Minister and fund-master, what is to be expected ?—public 
ishonour and private fraud, but all under the cloak of the most decent love of 
order. ‘The mercantile honour of this country is of a high tone com with 
that of France, but we should exclaim woe to England when a banker is 
laced in the post of Premier. A money-dealer has but one measure of value, 
he is always ready to discouné the national honour. 

Perier is accused every other day of some pawnbroking transaction—the last 
on the éapis is Princess Lichtenstein’s jewels, which he is rumoured to have got 
hold of at a Jewish price, through the instrumentality of a pawnbroker, and which 
Madame Perier is said now to wear. We suppose there can be little doubt 
that neither the Premier, nor his master, would refuse any protitable proposal of 
any kind: were we blessed with moveable treasure, we confess we know no more 
likely chapman to whom we could take them than Louis Philippe, the great 
landlord of the Palais Royal. In return, we suspect his throne might be had a 
bargain: it is no easy chair; the cushions are like the newly-invented ones, 
made of steel-springs—light enough for ordinary wear, but a sudden shock or 
unexpected jolt will send the luckless sedent out of the carriage. The French 
have a mode of treating the Bourbons which has been handed down from father 
to son: a Bourbon is never good for anything till he is thumped and kicked. 
This was the creed of the Duc de Lauzun; he found it answer amazingly well 
with Mademoiselle the sister of Louis XIV., and when her grandniece fell in 
love with Riou, his relative, he told him in so many words that the only way 
with a Bourbon was to beat him, or her, as it might be. Riou followed his 
advice, and reduced the Duchess of Berri into the same passionate attachment 
by means of excessive bad treatment, that the Duc de Lauzun had succeeded in 
producing in her great aunt. 


Lanours or TuzE Court or Review.—The intervals of business in our 
Courts of Law are exceedingly favourable to the production of wit: though’ a 
young barrister may not command a brief, he cana pun. He has no notes to 
take, but as long as judges wear wigs he can draw caricatures. The Lank- 
ruptcy Court has been a prolific source of fun, and more especially the Court 
of Review, which has four judges and nothing to do. The itch for turning them- 
selves and the great Bankrupt Job into ridicule has even mounted to the Bench. 
This is his Honour Judge Rose's last. When Mr. Tancred, after receiving his 
silk gown, made his appearance in Court, he was informed from the Bench, as 
is usual, that this honour had been conferred upon him, and he was desired to 
take his seat within the bar; it is then the courtesy to ask him whether he has 
any motion to make.—Mr. Tancred was accordingly asked—he had none of 
course—nobody else had. The Court then rose, the Chief Judge observing, 
there being no business before the Court to-day, it would meet again to-morrow, 
when, added his Honour Rose sotto voce, the Opera of Tancredi will be re- 
peated, 


Governesses.—An excellent story appeared not long since in a book on 
education relative to governesses. A lady wrote to her son requesting him to 
look out fora lady such as she described, and such as is ordinarily expeeted in 
a governess; that is to say, all-accomplished, with the disposition of av angel. 
The gentleman wrote back. saying that he had long been looking out for such a 
person, and that when he found her, he should not recommend her for a go- 
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verness for his mother, but take her for a wife for himself. The following adver. 
tisement is actually cut out of the Times of one of the days of the last month :— 


** Wanted, in a gentleman’s family, a young lady, as N Governess, to instruct 
two young ladies in French, music, mdm ay with the branches of education, 
and to take the entire charge of their - She must be of a social disposition 
and fond of children, and have the manners of a gentlewoman, as she will be treated as 
one of the family. Salary twelve guineas per annum.” 


What shall we say to this modest offer? How much dees this “ gentleman” 
give his housemaids? Let us enumerate what the reasonable man would have 
or twelve guineas per annum :— 


French language. 

Music. 

Singing. 

Usual branches of education—that is to say, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, history, &c. 


The charge of the wardrobe of two young ladies, which implies 
the art of dress-making, and the practice of a sempstress, 
and the habit of order. 

A social disposition, which means amiable address, and the 
being willing to take a hand at whist when the children 
are gone to bed, whether she is tired to death or not. 

The manners of a gentlewoman. 


In return for the application of all these qualities to the improvement and 
amusement of a whole house, it seems there are persons who will “ treat her as 
one of the family,” and, to boot, give her twelve guineas per annum! And are 
creatures at all answering to this description to be had for twelve guineas per 
annum? If it be so, we think the fact should be made known, for we are much 
mistaken if there are not thousands of gentlemen in this country who would 
freely give that sum, and throw a hand into the bargain. . 


Tue Ucuiness or Cambripcesuire.—In a very interesting work lately 
published, Greene's Reminiscences of Robert Hall, of Leicester, there is a 
minute account of that great preacher's madness, and his own ideas respect- 
ing it after his recovery. Mr. Hall was resident at Cambridge at the time, and 
it is singular that he attributes in part the derangement of his intellect to the 
intense barrenness and ugliness of the neighbourhood of this celebrated Uni- 
versity. It is true that the very demon of desolation reigns around the haunts 
of the Muse Severiores. When Hall was asked if Cambridgeshire were so 
devoid of the picturesque as it had been described, he replied “ Yes, Sir, it is 
indeed to the eye, dreary—it is naked, without foliage, without trees, except 
that, here and there, a stunted willow astonishes the traveller, as though Nadure 
were pulling up signals of distress.” When Mr. Hall recovered, he would not 
lodge in Cambridge. Shelford is the pleasantest village in the neighbourhood 
of the town, and he had a house there; but he was still too much in the desert; 
and removed to Foulmire, a distance of eight miles from the place he did duty 
in at Cambridge. It was probably this very forlornness which caused the site of 
the University to be chosen for its present purpose—wisely or not, is a subject 
of great doubt. The effect upon the studies and temper of the place is intense, 

what is remarkable, we do not think it has ever been observed. It drove 
Hall mad’; but all are not of his sensitive and imaginative turn: .its operation 
on the society of Cambridge is to drive every individual upon his own resources ; 
there is nodissipation of mind to be derived from the pursuits or beauties of the 
country: thus everything becomes intense—even dullness as well as dissipation, 
and drunkenness, as much so as the loves of the triangles. There is no with- 
drawing from the sight of men and rivals except to the solitude of the chamber ; 
the area of the University, town, and neighbourhood, is one dead unbroken flat ; 
no one can ever take a walk without being watched and criticised for a mile 
before he is met. A student is not in such a place to be beguiled into exercise, 
he must take it perforce ; see him striding so many miles in so many minutes, 
as if he were walking for a wager: he is walking, in fact, for a prize— 
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alone, or else in unlinked fellowship, lest the restraint of union should cheat the 
limbs of their due motion, or jeter the progress of the whole body. All this 
time not,an object occurs to withdraw the mind from dwelling upon its own re- 
flections, or perhaps the repetition of its morning studies, unless it be the 
distant vision of some rival for honours walking faster or shorter, and thus 
getting-an advantage by stealing something from Nature to give to Newton : 
the sight is enough to give fresh impetus to both thoughts and action, and does 
not assuredly stimulate the healthy purposes of exercise. 

The ugliness of the country has also prevented the place from being colonized 
by others than those immediately connected with the ete consequentl 
both fellows and students have no advantage from mixing with persons of dif- 
ferent pursuits, and are again thrown back upon theinselves—there is no society 
except the fellowship of the gown. A set of men of like habits meet together 
and confirm and exaggerate their common pursuits and opinions; in a short 
time, therefore, whether it happen to be horse-racing or wrangler-racing, or any 
other passion, it takes entire possession of the soul, and is quickly blown up 
into a most unnatural importance. Perhaps in no place in the world, unless it 
be in a prison or a condemned colony, do men work themselves into such an 
intemperate and self-consuming degree of over-consciousness as in Cambridge. 
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‘* ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.’’—Horat. 


We do not often bring political pamphlets before the notice of our readers ; 
but we have to speak in very high terms of one that has just been published by 
‘Mr. Ridgeway, called * Present Prospects. By a Member of Parliament.” It 
is wholly unlike any other political pamphlet we have ever read; it is neither 
pert, personal, nor snappish ; but is composed in a calm, deep, large spirit of 
philosophy, belonging rather to the better order of French politicians than to 
the kestrel petulance that distinguishes the English. The style, though not free 
from occasional blemishes, is generally eloquent and vivid, and sometimes cha- 
racterised by remarkable beauties. The part that relates to the creation of 
Peers, and the situation of the House of Lords, while entirely free from’ noise 
and blustering, is more reflective and profound than any writings we have yet 
met on that subject. Most sincerely we recommend “ Present Prospects” to 
every one desirous of forming conclusions with regard to the future. We shall, 
perhaps, return again to this pamphlet next month. 


A Poem on Liberty :— 
‘* Strike up the iyre 
With chords of fire.”’ 
We have done so—with a sea-coal fire. 


We have to thank a Correspondent in Yorkshire for some very curious par- 
ticulars respecting “ Eugene Aram,” an interest concerning whom has lately 
been revived by Mr. Hood's poem, and, perhaps, other literary fictions. Our 
correspondent has in his possession a MS. of Eugene Aram’s, in which, while in 
prison, and the probable sentence of death hanging over him, that singular man 
pursues his etymological labours with an undisturbed calmness, worthy an 
ancient Stoic. He entreats those who read his work to reflect, that (we quote his 
own words,) “I have neither book, papers, or any material to assist me: every 
quotation, and all I produce, must be entirely derived from memory alone,” At 
another time, he writes to a gentleman, asking for the loan of some books, and 
among others, a Catullus !—‘ They will be very oe, ar snp he writes, with a 
touching simplicity, ‘‘ divert the tediousness of these hours, and alleviate a few 
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of the many dissatisfactions of this place.” So strong to the death is the passion 
for knowledge when deeply imbibed ! 


“ Russelton” may employ his pen with advantage upon a better topic than the 
one of which he writes. It is impossible to touch filth without being defiled. 


We have received an early copy of the third volume of the German Prince’s 
Tour, but not early enough to make it the subject of an article, We can merely 
indicate the general character of the contents, This volume, though the third 
as respects the time of publication, forms in fact the commencement of the Tour. 
The first Letter contains a sentimental adieu to Julia, a visit to Saxe Weimar, 
and an interesting conversation with Gothe, who is made to utter some depreci- 
atory remarks on the Waverley Novels. ‘The second is devoted to Holland, of 
which he took a cursory view on his way. The third lands bis Highuess in 
England, where we find him during all the remainder of the book, the same 
clever, caustic, intelligent, and prejudiced observer as our readers have already 
seen him in Ireland and Wales. We could not enumerate, in the short space 
that is left, a tithe of the objects described. Suffice it to say, that he visits all 
the haunts of the English aristocracy—Brighton, Newmarket, and the mansions 
of our principal nobility amongst the rest; and the best of our national insti- 
tutions ; in a word, sees everything and everybody worth seeing, and talks gaily, 
gravely, pertinently, or pertly about all—now scattering sophisms and apocry- 
phal anecdotes, and now amply redeeming his affectations and absurdities by 
a burst of generous feeling, or a profound, social, or political truth. Puppy, 
fop, or adventurer, as he may be, this German Prince was certainly endowed 
originally with some of the best attributes of man; and we at least are at no 
loss to find out why the heart of the great and good Gothe should have warmed 
to him. According to the Weimar philosopher, it is not the occasional fret- 
fulness, insensibility, or indiscretion, but the general tone and capacity, that 
form the criteria of character; he knows that it is no slight matter for a German 
noble to set himself tree from the prejudices of his caste for one hour, though 
they should close around him more darkly the next; and the Prince’s warm 
acknowledgement of the bounty of Providence and the real gladness of life 
would more than atone for the appeal to the eagles as the armorial birds 
of his family. Nor is it difficult to account for the indiscriminate abuse which, 
from certain quarters, has been showered upon him. He had seen too closely, 
and has described too graphically, the most revolting features of English aris- 
tocratical exclusiveness ; and the work is translated by the wife of a Professor at 
the London University, a man of liberal—we mean just, generous, and en- 
lightened —opinions. 

There is not a word in this volume to ruffle prudery itself. This is one ad- 
vantage of a transla/ress. In a manly and ladylike preface,* (we hope a lady 
may possess the sense and spirit of our sex, with the delicacy and fine tact of 
her own,) she disclaims all coincidence with the Author's opinions, avows her 
entire ignorance of the class of society depicted by him, and declares that, far 
from wishing to print his personalities, she has done her best to involve them in 
additional obscurity. On turning to the original, we find that she has not 
me rely sotte ned, but actually omitted several. We would instance the story of 
Madame Vestris lighting a gentleman out of her house with his own 50l. note, 
with his sketches of the fair unfortunates of the theatres, and (we beg pardon 
for the juxta-position) of the Marchionesses of H and S$ , and the Duch- 
ess of Cannizzaro. The Prince himself, by-the-by, is by no means so scan- 
dalous as he might have been. In speaking of Lady H , he makes no 
allusion to royalty; and in mentioning a distinguished lady-amateur’s penchant 
for singers, he puts singer in the feminine gender. All doubt as to the 
identity of the Author is at an end. Letters have been received from him 
acknowledging the work ; and his portrait as “ the supposed Author,” stands as 
the frontispiece. It may interest our fair readers to be told, that Julia is his 


own wife, from whom he had been divorced before leaving Germany, and whom, 
we hear, he re-married on his return. 


Qu 














Phe preface of ow copy does not appear to have been corrected for the press. 
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A DEFENCE OF PLAGIARISM. 


“* My pear Lion :— 

» Tsend you a little food, which I trust you will find agreeable. I am afraid you 
have fared rather scantily this month, but I trust your keepers have provided a regular 
and sufficient allowance of wholesome diet for the future. I have read of an Eastern 
monarch who was accustomed to feed a favourite tiger upon the brains of his captives. 
You appear to be uninfluenced, my dear Lion, Wy a passion for so barbarous a regimen, 
and I congratulate you on your gentleness ; for I really know not how so costly a viand 
could be supplied at the present day in adequate quantities. 

“The food I request your acceptance of, consists of a few poetical coincidences, 
hitherto, I believe, unnoticed. I say coincidences, for I am certain that you will a 
with me in rejecting the absurd title of p/agiarisms. La Bruyere has long since senieed 
that ‘‘ La choix des pensées est l’invention.’’ This doctrine, so perfectly lucid of itself, 
has been satisfactorily explained and enlarged by that acute logician, John Locke, a 
rumour of whose reputation may perhaps have reached you. He was accused by Arch- 
bishop Stillingfleet of publishing thoughts already extant in the works of others, and he 
replied to the following purport :—‘ To alleviate my fault, I agree with your Lordshi 
that many things seem new to one that converses only with his own thoughts, whic 
really are not so ; but I must beg leave to suggest to your Lordship, that if in spinning 
them out of his own thoughts they may seem new to him, he is the inventor of them, and 
they may be justly thought his own inventions. The distinction of invention, or not 
invention, lying not in thinking first or not first, but in borrowing or not borrowing 
from another.’ So far the author of the Essay on the Human Understanding. Permit 
me to offer an example, by way of illustration. In one of Dr. Watts’s Hymns we meet 
with this line— 

‘ Prayer is my native air.’ 
And if we turn to that touching little poem, ‘ What is Prayer?’ by James Montgomery, 
we find 
‘ Prayer is the Christian’s native air.’ 


‘* A superficial critic would make a point at this singular resemblance. A plagiarism ! 
a plagiarism! A moment’s reflection, however, will enable us to perceive that it is only 
a curious coincidence. So again, in one of Mr. James Montgomery's minor poems—the 
‘Mole Hill,’ 1 think—you find the dust of ages represented ‘as startling into life ;’ and 
in the ‘ Omnipresence of the Deity,’ by Mr. Robert Montgomery, the idea is given in 
all the sweeping majesty of an hexameter— 


‘ The dust of ages startles into life!’ 


‘‘ T hope that no person will be found so utterly ignorant of the principles of composi- 
tion as to suppose that the author of the ‘ Omnipresence’ intentionally stole the thought 
of his names:ke. The image of dust startling into life would naturally arise to the 
mind of a great genius. Unfortunately, the eye of a critic, as Dean Swift discovered 
many years ago, while it possesses the faculty of detecting the minutest error, is totall 
unable to appreciate the beauty of a vast composition. Hence it has been said, wit 
great truth, that a true genius will always be known by the multitude of dunces which 
gather around him. When you are full in flesh, my dear Lion, pray try your claws 
upon this rabble. I shall reserve what I have to say upon this subject for a more fitting 
opportunity. But to return: You will be pleased to learn that a modern French 
writer takes even a stronger position than Locke. I allude to Louis Lemercier, who, in 
his brief introduction to ‘ Homere et Alexandre,’ replies, with much truth and spirit, 
to the critics who accused him of stealing from Sophocles, Dante, &c. He observes 
that novices in literature can alone be ignorant that the true poetic art consists in 
arranging the materials of others, and appropriating the epithets and similes already 
employed by successful writers. The ‘ hei ‘is half made up of pilferings from the 
‘Ihad’ and ‘Odyssey.’ Nevertheless the ‘ Avneid’ has attained some reputation ; and 
even in the present day of poetic glory, Virgil is frequently placed in the first rank of 
minstrels, and spoken of in terms of praise—in some of our magazines. 

*“‘ You will pardon the length of this letter, in consideration of the importance of its 
object. The theory of plagiarising once abolished, an end will be put to all illastrated 
editions of the Poets. We shall have no more poems with twenty parallel passages at 
the bottom of every page. 1 often wonder that a subject of such vital interest has not 
before called forth the pens of more able and erudite reasoners than myself, Without 
some protection, no man inspired by the Muses is safe; every paltry reviewer ean put a 
plaster upon the lips of his poetry, and stifle it in a sack for ever. Charges of theft 
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from the Classics may be very easily advanced. An ull-natured reader might imagine 
that the following lines from the Pers of A:schylus suggested a celebrated passage in 
* Childe Harold :’— 
‘ woduyouper odie um 
Zuyer auQilarev avyin wevrev. —Perse. 71. 
* Once more upon the waters, yet once more, 
And the waves bound beneath me like a steed 
That knows his rider.’—Canto i. 


‘* We might also hint at the far more striking similarity of the Toapyos and Ad» 
worry Of schylus to the Lord of the Bow and the Hell of Waters of the noble poet. 
Far be it from me to suppose that Byron was indebted to the Grecian bard for either of 
these ideas, even though Potter’s translation was not unfrequently consulted by him, 
The only circumstance in favour of A:schylus, is the priority of his birth. These un- 
happy resemblances demonstrate the inconvenience of having an elder brother, especially 
if he be a poet. 

‘* The clock has this moment struck two, and my lamp is going out ; so good bye for 


the present. 
** Ever, my dear Lion, faithfully your's, 
** Gray’s-inn Square, ** VaLentine Orson.” 
** Friday Evening, Feb. 10.” 


CONNEXION OF IGNORANCE WITH CRIME. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


** GENTLEMEN :— 
‘« Presuming that a few extracts from the aaa on the Administration of the Crimi- 
nal Law in France during the year 1830, will be interesting to your readers, I forward 
them to yous The Report was presented to the King, Louis Philippe, in January 1832, 


‘* Relating to the affairs of the Cours d’ Assises, in which the accused are tried by Jury. 


‘* In 1830, these Courts judged 5068 causes contradictairement (i.e. the accused 
being present to offer defence ), and 654 causes par contumace (i.e. when the accused 
have not been arrested, or having found means of escaping previous to judgment, could 
not offer defence). The first class of causes included 6962 accused persons, and the 
second class 787. On comparing these ciphers with those of 1829, there appear 438 
suits, and 370 accused, less than in the former year. It must also be observed, that, 
among the affairs judged by the Cours d’ Assises in the last year, thirteen, comprehend- 
ing eighteen accused, were for political offences, or those of the press, which, under the 
ancient legislation, would have appertained to the correctional jurisdiction. Thus the 
real difference between 1829 and 1830, is 451 causes, and 388 accused. 

** Of the 5068 causes judged contradictoirement, 3910 were for crimes against pro- 

rty, and 1158 for crimes against persons.* The proportion of these latter is constantly 

ecreasing ; it was by 29 on 100 in 1825; 28 in 1826-27; 25 in 1828; 24 in 1829; 
and 23 in 1830. The ratio of the accused with the whole population of the kingdom, 
was, for 1829, 1 accused in 4321 ; for 1830, 1 in 4576. 

** The 6962 accused, consist of 5608 men, and 1354. women. Females are, therefore, 
in the proportion of 19 in 100, as it was in 1828. In 1829, the ratio was 20 in 100. 
In personal crimes, the female proportion is 15 to 100 ; in crimes against property, 21 
to 100. 

‘* 114 prisoners were under 16 years ; 1161 were from 16 to 21 years. These numbers 
were, in [898, 143 and 1278; in 1829, 117 and 1226. These numbers are therefore 
diminishing, and it is to be hoped that general instruction, which expands wider and 
wider daily, will render more and more rare the afflicting spectacle of infancy marching 
in the ranks of guilt, and led to the bar of criminal justice. 

** Among the prisoners, were 3908 bachelors ; 3151 either married or widowers ; of 
which last number, 2472 were fathers of families. The social relation (é/at civil) of 
three only remained |dubious. 

“* 216 prisoners were not natives of France ; 4932 were born and lived in the depart- 
ments where they were tried. Of these, the proportion is (as in 1829) 71 in 100. 
This proportion is 35 in the department of the Seine ; 38 in the Bouches du Rhone ; 
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* The Law distinguishes crimes against persons, viz. murders, outrages, personal in- 
juries, &c. from those against piopethicvic. arse, theft, &e. 
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63 in the Gironde ; 73 in the Seine Inferieure. Such a difference in the departments 
containing the most populous and commercial cities, appears to prove that this double 
circumstance has not so t an influence as might have been expected on the relative 
number of malefactors who come from other departments to exercise in these last-men- 
tioned ones their culpable industry. 

“+ Relatively ype aye e accused may be divided as follows: 4519 were en- 
tirely ignorant of reading and writing ; 1826 possessed this knowledge imperfectly ; 
688 read and wrote well, and 129 had received a superior education. we eee 

‘From this calculation it results that, in 1830 (as was also shown in 1829), more 
than three-fifths of the accused (61 & 62 in 100) knew not even how to read. 

‘ The proportion of these ignorant a is, in crimes against property, 63 in 
100; and in crimes against persons, 59 in 100. Those accused of parricide were all 
completely illiterate. 

“Among those accused of other crimes, the number of the ignorant, com 
separately with the total number of each class, gives the following result: 56 in 100 for 
murders and assassination ;* 51 for poisoning; 88 for infanticide ; 57 for blows or 
wounds inflicted on their parents ; 53 for other blows or wounds ; 66 for false testimony 
and subornation of witnesses ; 59 for rebellion; 74 for frauds; 15 for fraudulent bank- 
ruptcies ; 67 for thefts of all species ; and 69 for incendiarism. The sexual propor- 
tion of these, utterly ignorant of reading and writing, was, men, 58; women, 78 in 
100. Among the prisoners under 21 years, 66 in 100 were utterly illiterate ; from 21 
to 40, 62; and above 40 years, 60 in 100. 

‘* The professions are, as in 1829, separated into nine principal classes :— 


“Ist. Persons engaged in agriculture, forests, mines, and generally in the 


developement of the articles of primary use. ; , + 2240 
“2nd. Artisans in wood, iron, leather, &c. . : . - 1813 
“ 3rd. Bakers, and persons who prepare food ° ; ° - 226 
«« 4th. Artisans in clothing and fooben ° ° ° ‘ - 309 
** 5th. Persons engaged in the higher and lower classes of commerce and 

banking , : . ; ° ° ; - 455 
‘6th. Persons engaged in labour, or in the transport of goods, &c. by land 

or water ° . ; . ° et9S) ote - 310 
“7th. Persons who receive lodgers or boarders, who sell prepared food, 

domestics, &c. - 848 


‘* 8th. Persons exercising liberal professions, or living on their income. 374 
“ 9th. Persons whose means of subsistence are unknown—vagabonds . 388 


re In the Ist class, the accused of crimes against persons are 32; against property, 
» in 100. 


PERSONS. PROPERTY. 
«« 2d Class 23 79 in 100 
3rd — 24 76 — 
4th — 21 79 — 
5th — ll 89 — 
6th — 25 76 «= 
7th — 16 84 — 
8th — 33 67 — 
9th — 17 $33 — 


‘ Thus, as had been already remarked in 1829, it is in the eighth class, the members 

of which, ably to their station or fortune, should have enjoyed the advantages of 
education, that the greatest relative number is found to be accused of crimes against the 
person. In com , however, the total number of the accused with those who are 
comprised in each class, it is found that the Ist class furnishes 32; the 2nd, 26 ; the 
3rd, 3; the 4th and 6th, each 4; the Sth, 7; the 7th, 12; the 8th, 5; the 9th, 6, 
in 100. 
_ “* The Report is terminated by the observation, that, during the year 1830, which 
included the Revolution of July, justice has continued to be administered in a regular, 
unimpeded course, with few variations (and even those principally favourable), either 
in the celerity of pursuit or the power of repression; and that the amount of crime, 
which it was feared would be enhanced, has been ascertained, by arithmetical demon- 
stration, to have been sensibly diminished.” 





* The Law considers assassination to be essentially premeditated, whereas murder, 
may be committed without previous design or preparation. 
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TAXES UPON KNOWLEDGE. 


Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer has given notice of a motion for the repeal of the 
Stamp duty upon Newspapers and the Excise duty upon Paper. is (in his 
belief) is that question above all others on which the true friends of the people 
may be distinguished from the false. 

We are much obliged to our friend “ W. P. G.” of Clifton, but we should 
render ourselves liable to the Stamp duties, by giving the prices of books with 
the reviews of them. He will, however, find this matter satisfactorily arranged 
in the Literary Report of the month, published with each number. 

We cannot receive critical notices from anonymous writers, and we happen 
to think somewhat differently from “ P. 8S.” relative to the drama of the Kent- 
day, and its author, who is deservedly popular. 

“ A,” rejected, but such is not likely to be the case with hi next communica- 
tion, if he send another. His genius may be safely employed upon a less fright- 
ful topic. 

The proposed inscription for the Eldon Statue must be placed elsewhere. 

It is a difficult matter for us to reject the poems by the author of “ The For- 
saken,” &c. after perusing the letter that accompanied them. He must perceive, 
however, that we devote but a small space to such communications. If we lay 
aside his “ earliest attempts,” we have no doubt that we shall decide otherwise 
with regard to those he may hereafter write. 

The gentleman who complains of our eulogium on the character of Windham, 
should have recollected that a note appended to the article described it as the 
production of one of the deceased statesman’s friends, and therefore to be re- 
ceived with caution. 

We are happy to comply with the request of a very deserving foreigner, Mr. 
Tasistro, whose plan of education (an improvement upon that of the late Mr. 
Hamilton) is now before us. We have heard from several persons whose means 
of judging we cannot doubt, that Mr. Tasistro is eminently successful in the 
course he adopts, and that a word of encouragement and recommendation may 
do him service: we willingly give it. 

One of those very ingenious gentlemen, whose delight is in riddles, sends us 
a specimen of his abilities ‘ in this line,” in prose and verse, the former we in- 
sert; the latter, as he suggests, may serve to enlighten a cigar. What letters of 
the alphabet does a dancing-matter put in motion? We give it up. 

“ Q. M. T.” must know very little of us if he imagine us likely to lend our 
columns to forward any such object as that of which he is the advocate. He is 
evidently a very silly personage, but his clients are a pair of unprincipled pol- 
troons, and the “line” he solicits for them should only be given by the common 
hangman. 

Communications are left at the Publishers’ for “ Z. T.”—“ F. L.”—“ H.R.” 
—*M. H. Esq.”—*“ Candidus,”"—“ The Prodigal Son,”—“« M. C. G."— 
“J, $.”—« F."—“The Quarterly Review, No. 87,”—“ A. U."— A, 8."— 
“G. M.”—* W. E. T.’—** A Christmas Poem,”—“ J. B. G.",—“N. A. A.”— 
“ G. E. L.”—* Prejudices against Metaphysics.”—and “ Agricola.” 

We must decline, with thanks for the kindness of their intentions, the poetical 
offerings of “ A Minstrel of the Plains,”—“ S. B.”—“ JR. 2.” —« C.”—“ G.” 
—*H. E. D."—* Poictiers,’"—“ A. W.”—“ The Butcher's Boy.” —“ Junius.” 


